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TWO PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


**WAYLAID.’’ BY LEON MORAN. ‘‘ COMING FROM CHURCH—OLD NEW YORK.’’ BY PERCY MORAN, 


(SEE PAGE 129.) 
(Copyright by Montague Marks, 1885.) 














Ip Wate Book. 


Leonato. —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


ey HE exhibition at the rooms of the American 
Art Association and the subsequent three 
nights’ sale at Chickering Hall, under the 
auspices of the enterprising managers of that 
concern, of the George I. Seney collection of 





paintings, have undoubtedly been the art event of the 
season. Thousands paid a fee of half a dollar to view 
the pictures, and if a fee had been charged to see the 
pictures sold it would have been paid probably by thou- 
sands more. The hall was thronged each night by the 
most cultivated class of the community, and the spirited 
bidding showed that the interest in the sale was far more 
than that of mere curiosity. Two hundred and eighty- 
five pictures were sold for $406,600, being just $56,600 
above the sum they were put in for by Mr. Seney as as- 
sets, and that gentleman still owns some fifty or sixty 
good paintings which are probably included in the some- 
what apocryphal three quarters of a million dollars he is 
said to have paid for his collection. After allowing for the 
extravagant profits made by some of the dealers in their 
transactions with him, it is evident that he could have 
paid no such amount. It was in his pictures of the 
Barbizon school, perhaps, that he experienced most loss. 
Mr. Schaus sold him, Rousseau’s “ Morning on the River 
Oise” for $18,000, and—rather to his surprise, I fancy— 
found it knocked down to himself for $12,500. At the 
Laurent Richard sale in ’78, it brought 19,500 frs., say 
$3900. The Rousseau, No. 201, bought by Mr. Avery 
for $2050, cost Mr. Seney $2750. If I am not mistaken it 
is the same picture which brought $950 in the Blodgett 
sale about ten years ago. 
* 

JULES DupRE’s “Landscape with Cows” (12) cost 
$1200 and Lanthier bought it for $875 ; the ‘‘ Sunset” (144) 
cost only $1000 and Mr. Martin bought it for $1300; “ By 
the River” (184) cost $2500 and went to Mr. White for 
$1000; “ Cottage by the River” (192) Knoedler bought 
for $875, having sold it to Mr. Seney for about $2000, 
On the other hand, the Dupré (51), sold by Knoedler for 
$1250, brought $1750. “A Threatening Storm” (223) 
cost $4500 and brought $2125. The other two Duprés, 
bought from Kohn at $1900 for “An Approaching 
Storm” (248) and $1400 for ‘‘ The Coming Storm” (262), 
realized respectively $2000 and $1200. 
generally to have lost less on his purchases from Kohn 
than on his transactions with the other dealers. He 
paid him, it is true, $600 for the Chaplin (43) which 
brought only $300; $1200 for the Dupré (128) which 
brought $875 ; $1800 for the Corot (146) which brought 
$1400, and $3000 for the Rousseau (111) which brought 
only $1050. But on several others of his purchases from 
Kohn he made money. The Jacque (48) cost him $275 
and he sold it for $550; the Cederstrom (129) he bought 
for $650 and sold for $1275; the Van Marcke (181) he 
got for $2800 and it brought $4550, and for the finest 
Van Marcke, “ La Vanne” (284) he paid $7500 and got 
back $7000, The Schreyer (104) cost $2000 and brought 
$2550. Knoedler sold Mr. Seney the Schreyer (149) for 
$3900 and it brought $4500; the Berne-Bellecour for 
$750 and it brought $1300 ; and the Karlovsky for $1650, 
which brought only $1000, 

*.* 9 

THE biggest dealer’s profit on the sale of any one pict- 
ure was that of Schaus on Renouf’s “ Helping Hand.” 
He bought it a few years ago at the Salon for about 
8000 frs. and sold it to Mr. Seney for $12,000. The lat- 
ter heard of the great difference between the dealer’s 
buying and selling prices, and hurried to the Broadway 
gallery for an explanation. Mr. Schaus was jn Paris at 
the time, and as no one in the place could do anything 
in the matter, it was determined to cable for instructions. 


Mr. Seney seems 


The message came, “Give Seney his money back and 
raise the price of the picture.” It was a good bit of “ bluff,” 
and succeeded ; for Mr. Seney did not part with his pur- 
chase. At the sale the other night it went for $7600 to 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. Mr. Schaus bid 
for it up to $7500, and nearly became its purchaser, as 
he became that of the $12,500 Rousseau. He justifies 
his big profit on the Renouf. As he truly says, he was 
the first to recognize the merit of the painting and had 
a perfect right to benefit by his superior judgment. 
The famous “ Evening in Finistére,” by Jules Bréton, 
which, I am told, Mr. Avery sold to Mr. Seney for 
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$14,000, brought $18,200—the largest price ever paid 
for a painting at auction in this country—the buyer be- 
ing John. L. Mitchell, of Wisconsin. Munkaczy’s pict- 
ure of his studio, which Mr. Avery sold for $8000, was 
knocked down to C. I. Osborn for $7100, Munkaczy’s 
“Night Rovers,” which the same dealer sold for $12,000, 
was bought by H. C. Gibson, of Philadelphia, for $6250. 
There was a big loss, too, on the Munkaczy “ Land- 
scape’ which brought only $1200. Reichard sold it to 
Mr. Seney for $2500. 
+ * 

SOMETIMES Mr. Seney would buy pictures at auction, 
and his appearance was the signal among the touters for 
spirited bidding. In this way he paid $3000 for the Mad- 
razo (158) which sold the other night for $1300. Knoed- 
ler sold him the Berne-Bellecour for $4000, which brought 
$3000 ; the Diaz (162) for $5500, which brought $3450, 
and the Knaus (171) for $3500, which Knoedler bought 
back for $1725; the Dupré (191) for $2000, which he 
bought back for $875; the Heilbuth for $2000, which 
brought $875. Reichard sold Mr. Seney the Courtois 
(40) for $800, which brought $300; Hebert’s “ Voix 
Celeste’’ for $4000, which brought $1500, and the 
Becker (255) for $3150, which brought $3500. There 
was a great shrinkage on Bouguereau’s “ Vierge aux 
Anges,” which brought only $9500, Schaus, it is said, hav- 
ing sold it to Mr. Seney for $15,000. 

THE two English paintings did not bring good 
prices: Thomas Faed’s “ Maud Muller” (24) brought 
$860, not much more than half what was paid for it, and 
Alma-Tadema’s “ Preparing for the Feast ” (277), which 
cost $7500, sold for $3600. The American pictures, 
on the whole, held their own, and, as will be seen from 
the following table, came nearer bringing what was paid 
for them than did the average of imported pictures : 


Artist. Subject. Brought. Cost. 

35. Whittredge. A Nook on the River. $410 $500 

37. D. R. Knight. Thoughts Beyond the Field. 960 1000 

53. Douglas Volk. The Captives. 310 1000 

63. W.T. Richards. Afternoon at Long Beach. 360 500 

7o. J. G. Brown, The Neighbors. 800 1200 

75. J. F. Murphy. Autumnal Note. 300 200 

93. A. F. Bunner. Venice. 400 500 

g5. Constant Mayer. The Lord’s Day. 1100 1000 

102. Whittredge. Autumnal Twilight. 460 750 
106, Shurtleff. Autumn Gold. 600 800 
109. David Johnson. Landscape. 325 250 
113. G. H. Boughton. Morning in Holland. 800 goo 
114. Eastman Johnson. A Prisoner of State. 400 1000 
117. W. T. Richards. Rocks at Newport. 475 500 
122. Robert Koehler. Her Only Support. 800 600 
124. G. H. Boughton. _Pot-au-Feu. 510 600 
132. Bolton Jones. A Spring Morning. 460 500 
141. I. M. Gaugengigl. And Drive Dull Care Away. 500 1000 
157. Geo. Inness. June. 800 1000 
164. F. M. Boggs. Dieppe. 255 400 
190. D. R. Knight. The Reaper’s Rest. 2025 2200 
194. Henry Mosler, The Marriage Settlement. 3000 5000 
203. I. M. Gaugengigl. A Difficult Question. 1600 2000 
208. G. H. Boughton. Springtime. goo 2000 
211. Whittredge. A Mountain Lake. 1000 1300 
238. M. F. H. DeHaas. An Off-Shore Breeze. 1975 1500 
252. F. A. Bridgman. An Interesting Game. 1925 2000 

2 
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NOT the least fortunate part of the enterprise, so far as 
the American Art Association was concerned, was the 
opportunity afforded them by the critic of The Evening 
Post to bring an action for $25,000 against that journal 
for malicious libel, growing out of his reflections against 
the genuineness of some of the pictures in the collection. 
The authenticity of five of the pictures was especially 
challenged. These were a little water-color drawing of a 
Turk, by Gerome ; “ The New Weir on the Wye” ascrib- 
ed to Turner ; “ La Blanchisseuse” by Millet, which The 
Post attributed to the brother of the great artist of that 
name; “ Landscape and Cattle,” ascribed to Daubigny ; 
and the Decamps, “Washing Clothes,” which was de- 
nounced as “a flimsy forgery.” Whether genuine or not, 
most of these pictures are at least inferior examples of 
the masters whose names they bear. There was much 
newspaper correspondence on the subject, and Mr. Avery, 
who sold three of the pictures to Mr. Seney, did not come 
out altogether with flying colors. 
him, it is true; but he did not help his own case. A typo- 
graphical error in the catalogue made it appear that 
Decamps painted in 1868 the disputed picture bearing his 
name, whereas it is known that he died in 1860. The lat- 
ter date may be seen plainly enough on the canvas ; but 
Mr. Avery, in the same issue of the paper in which this was 
pointed out, wrote to The Post that he originally bought 
the picture, guaranteed “as an early work” of Decamps, 
and had sold it as such to Mr. Seney. When it was in 


The dealers stood by 











Mr. Avery’s possession, the inscribed date appeared to 
be 1830, but subsequently, when the canvas was cleaned, 
the true date 1860 showed up plainly enough. Mr. 
Avery’s good faith in the matter is not to be questioned ; 
but what are we to think of an expert, on whose advice 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are expended in_paint- 
ings in this country, if he cannot tell “an early work” 
of Decamps from one painted by the artist in the last 
year of his life ? 
challenged were more or less affected in consequence. 
The unimportant ‘“Gerome” did not suffer much. Mr. 
Seney paid Knoedler $800 for it, and it was knocked 
down to L. M. Palmer for $600; the ‘‘ Turner” went to 
Mr. Waggoman, of Washington, for $550—Mr. Avery 
sold it for about $2000 ; the “ Millet,” imported by Avery, 
cost Mr. Seney about $3500, and went to R. G. Dun for 


The pictures whose genuineness was 


2900 ; the “ Daubigny” cost about $1000 and sold for 
375; and the “ Decamps” bought at $4000, was knock- 
ed down to Mr. Valentine for $1600. 

+ * 


$ 
$ 


ON the whole the sale was benefited by the advertis- 
ing it got from its libel suit against The Evening Post, 
and, instead of seeking damages from that journal, the 
American Art Association could afford to pay a round 
But no one believes that 
the action will come to trial. Messrs. Kirby & Sutton 
are too liberal-minded to try to punish a newspaper for 
doing what it believes to be its honest duty to its read- 


sum for services rendered. 


ers. Theidea of there being “ malice” in Professor Still- 
man’s art criticisms in The Post will not be entertained , 
for a moment by those acquainted with the character of 
that scholarly writer. 

* 

COMMENTING on the serious charge of artistic plagi- 
arism preferred by a Canadian correspondent of The Art 
Amateur against Mr. George Wharton Edwards, the New 
York Times remarks that it would be unfair to judge the 
accused until he should be given an opportunity to put 
in a defence. This is true; but as, up to the hour of go- 
ing to press, Mr. Edwards has made no reply to the 
charge, one may assume that he has none to make, 

* 

SHOULD Mr. Edwards think fit at ahy time to offer a 
defence, he may, while about it, explain the additional 
charge contained in the following letter I have received 
from a well-known New York artist : 

Str: Apropos of Salon catalogues and the habits of George 
Wharton Edwards, it may be worth while for any one interested 
in the subject to look up a drawing, by William Stott, of a picture 
called ‘‘ Le Passeur,’’ in the Salon catalogue of 1882, and com- 
pare it with one of Mr. Edwards’s water-colors, the title of 
which I have forgotten, lately exhibited at the American Art 
As I know personally when, how, and where Mr. 
Stott’s picture was painted, Iam in no doubt as to which of these 
artists is in this case an ‘‘ inexcusable plagiarist.’’ 


Galleries. 


Reference to the Salon catalogue confirms the truth 
of the above charge ; but Stott’s picture shows /wo girls 
looking across a stream, and Edwards’s “ Ferryman’s 
Daughter,” if I remember aright, contains but one figure. 
Including the picture now at the National Academy, re- 
ferred to elsewhere, this is the fourth case of plagiarism 
charged against this artist. 

ed 

DURING the settlement of the affairs of the late Gus- 
tave Doré all sorts of strange facts have come to light. 
Here is one example: A sculptor, whose name is not 
mentioned, called on Doré’s 
said: ‘“ During the last ten years, it is I who have done 
Doré’s sculpture; he paid me 12,000 fr. a year, but 
during these ten years I neglected my own reputation. 
What compensation does the estate intend to offer 
me?” Shortly afterward, an aquafortist called upon 
the executor and declared that it was he who had done 
Doré’s etchings for many years past: Doré had ad- 
vanced him money, but he was at the present mo- 


executor one day and 


ment too embarrassed to pay up; would the estate 
kindly give him time to acquit his debt, or suggest 
some way of arranging the matter? The one incident 
balanced the other, and Doré’s executor told the aqua- 
fortist to hold his peace, and the sculptor to be satis- 
fied with what he had received, namely, 120,000 fr., a 
fairly round compensation for his neglected reputation. 
+ 

DURING the later years of his life, Doré was eaten up 
with jealousy and vanity. 
in art and the high prices which they obtained for their 
pictures, a few years ago made him positively furious. 
At one of the exhibitions of the Société d’ Aquarellistes 
he told the clerk to ask 20,000 fr. for one of his water- 
colors: he wanted absolutely that enormous price in 
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order to crow over Louis Leloir and the others. A 
few days afterward the clerk said to him: ‘ M. Doré 
I have an offer of 10,000 fr. for your picture. Will 
you accept?’ ‘No,’ replied Doré, ‘1 have sold it for 
35,000 fr.’ 
in a corner of his studio after his death. 


BS x 
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This water-color was found hidden away 


A SOCIETY of “ pastellistes” has been formed in Paris, 
the founders being Emile Lévy, Jules Lefebvre, Duez, G. 
Boulanger, Gerolt, Bernard, Madeleine Lemaire, Jean 
Béraud, Cazin, Dubufe, Raffaelli, Jacquet, Lhermitte and 
Ph. Rousseau. It has begun by giving an exhibition of 
old pastels by such artists as Latour, Greuze, Péronneau, 
Liotard and Carriera Rosalba, and the members will 
have an exhibition of their own work every year. The 
idea of a society of “ pastellistes’’ originated in New 
York with those clever young artists, Chase, Blum, 
Beckwith and Co., who, two years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, gave a very creditable first exhibition. Why has 
not the success been followed up? Perhaps the birth of 
the Parisian society will induce these gentlemen to stir. 


THE newly founded “Société de protection de |’Art 
francais” has opened in Paris what is called a “ bureau 
d’expertises ” which will examine pictures, give them a 
brevet of authenticity, catalogue them, and so create a 
sort of “ état civil’ or registrar’s record of French art, 
and at the same time organize sales at the Hétel Drouot. 
The “experts” who are charged with the examination 
of pictures and who will pronounce beyond appeal on 
their authenticity are M. M. Ch. Pillet, the ex-auctioneer, 
Manheim, Feral, and Durand-Ruel. The organization 
appears to be the enterprise of M. Pillet who, after 
having been one of the most famous of Parisian art 
auctioneers, has so compromised himself by speculations 
and syndicates in pictures and bric-a-brac, that he is 
reduced, at an advanced age, to picking up a living as 
best he can. The only objection to the society is that 
the board of experts will not inspire confidence. M. 
Feral has so often been deceived in his attributions of pict- 
ures, that in difficult cases he is unworthy of confidence. 
As for M. Manheim no clever picture-forger fears him. 


“I INCLOSE you two more circulars of Bureaus d’ex- 
pertises,” my Paris correspondent writes, “all showing 
the efforts being made by desperate men to stir up the 
picture trade, which is in an awfully bad way. Quite 
prominent artists are hunting round for book iliustra- 
tion work. Paris is going to ye devil.” 

* .* 

OF the exhibition of the works of Delacroix which are 
being shown at the Ecole des Beaux Arts simultaneously 
with those of the late Bastien-Lepage, my Paris correspon- 
dent says: “It is to be feared that the present generation 
will not find the work of Delacroix, when they see it to- 
gether for the first time, equal to the immense reputation 
made for it by the militant critics of the past. With all 
his originality and all his genius Delacroix remains a 
most unequal and incomplete painter, who never had 
but a small number of admirers, and who never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the appreciation or even the con- 
fidence of the public. His processes of drawing and 
painting were different from those of the classical French 
school of painting ; he was above all a colorist, that is to 
say he employed that most seductive of all aesthetic means, 
but a means at the same time which we civilized nations 
are apt to leave to the eastern and southern nations, who 
are not wrapped up in speculation ; finally, he was morally 
incomplete, and there is consequently a sensation of suf- 
fering and incompleteness in all his work.” 

*. + 

BALTIMORE must soon be generally recognized as the 
art centre of the South. The latest important acquisi- 
tion by one of its many cultivated residents is the Clag- 
horn collection of prints—the finest in the country— 
which Mr. T. Harrison Garrett bought, through Mr. 
Keppel, for $150,000. 

*  * 

IN his message to Congress the President made the 
following reference to the import duties on works of art : 

Much anxiety has lately been displayed by various European 
governments, and especially by the Government of Italy, for the 
abolition of our import duties upon works of art. It is well to 
consider whether the present discrimination in favor of the pro- 
duction of American artists abroad is not likely to result, as they 
themselves seem very generally to believe it may, in the practical 
exclusion of our painters and sculptors from the rich fields for ob- 
servation, study and labor which they have hitherto enjoyed. 

The President, it would seem, is inclined to use his 
influence to repeal the barbarous legislation which taxes 
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art as it would cloth or pigiron. I know that Mr. Cleve- 
land has taken pains to get competent and disinterested 
advice upon the subject. But, after ali, personally, he 
could do very little in the matter. The wild Western 
Congressman is chiefly responsible for this national dis- 
grace, and he honestly believes that art is a baneful 
luxury of the rich man which Republican simplicity 
should discountenance. 

A MATTER, however, in which President Cleveland 
has not been so well advised, is that of the Bartholdi 
statue. He has written a letter, in answer to a request 
to use his influence in behalf of the fund for the comple- 
tion of the pedestal, declining, on the ground that the 
statue is nota good work ofart. It is rather late in the 
day to hear this, and the criticism comes from a curiously 
unexpected source. Bartholdi is not the greatest sculp- 
tor of the day, but his artistic reputation is good, and 
critics who have seen the statue are generally agreed 
that—despite the seeming disproportionate contraction 
from the knee down, which, after all, may only be ap- 
parent—* Liberty Enlightening the World” is a noble 
and impressive monument. Such eleventh hour criti- 
cism will create a bad impression abroad. It is as if a 
man, unable to meet his tailor’s bill, had, after frequent 
dunning, declared at last in desperation that he would 
not pay it, “for the coat didn’t fit, anyhow.” 


A HUGE apartment house is to be built in Fifth Ave- 
nue where the University Club had its first quarters, 
near the corner of Thirty-fourth Street. The Mail and 
Express indulges in the hope that the architect may have 
consideration enough for the feelings of Mrs. A. T. 
Stewart, whose marble palace adjoins, “ not to leave the 
walls of all but the front (of the new building) in as un- 


sightly a condition as that of the side and rear walls of 


nearly all the great apartment structures.” The furthei 
hope might be indulged in that the part of the brick 
wall, which it is to be feared will, as usual, in such cases, 
be made to tower above the adjoining houses, will not 
be let out for advertising purposes. The one offence 
against good taste is as common as the other. But 
there is no law against either. This is “a free country,” 
where any individual who owns real estate is free to of- 
fend the eye of the entire community. 


IT is to be hoped that, at the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1889, the United States will organize a fine art and 
an industrial art exhibit worthy of the country. In 1878 
our fine arts department was very weak, and the room in 


which it was shown was perhaps the least visited. 


THE closing art exhibition of the season at the Union 
League Club, held April gth, showed that Mr. H. L. 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Jules Oehme and their associates on 
the committee had by no means exhausted their re- 
sources by their liberal displays during the winter. The 
American paintings in the collection deservedly attracted 
much attention. They included F. C. Jones's charming 
child picture, “‘ Won't Play,” Beckwith’s “ Violet,” G. B. 
Butler's “ Venetian Girl,” F. W. Freer’s “ Girlin Black,” 
and R. C. Minor’s “ Close of Day.” Grigoresco, a clever 
Roumanian, whose work is not known in this country, 
was represented by a picturesque female “ Water Car- 
rier” of his native land. 


PUCK'’S pictorial perversions of some of the paintings 


in the National Academy exhibition are very funny. 


Messrs. D. F. HAYNES & Co., of Baltimore, comment- 
ing on the criticism of The Art Amateur concerning 
their Chesapeake pottery, noticed in these columns recent- 
ly, in which they were advised to employ an art adviser, 
say, in a courteous letter, too long for publication : 

‘Were any American potter to make goods that would artisti- 
cally meet the full approval of The Art Amateur, seven tentis 
of the people would pass them by. What those who are en- 
gaged in industrial art work need is not so much ‘art advisers,’ 
but many more wide-awake journals like yours, which shall help 
out the good work you are doing so thoroughly well in educating 


the public to know and prefer that which is truly the best.” 


The compliment to the magazine is appreciated and, 
I hope, deserved. But let me ask what is the use of 
having “ that which is truly the best” pointed out, if the 
public is not allowed to buy it? Messrs. Haynes & Co. 
surely are mistaken in believing that the people would 
pass by what “ would artistically meet the full approval 
of The Art Amateur.” It is as easy to make a vessel of 
correct proportions, with handle and spout in proper re- 





lation to it, as it is to indulge in fanciful practices against 
simple natural laws, such as were condemned in the 
Chesapeake pottery, submitted for criticism; and it is 
not to be supposed that the public will refuse to buy 
what, for practical purposes, they must find the most 
convenient. The trouble with our correspondents, as 
with most American and English firms engaged in 
“industrial art work,” is that they suppose an object to 
be “artistic must be something fanciful, something out 
of the common; while—accepting “the common” to 
mean the simple and correct—the reverse is more likely 
to be the case. The first requirement of art is beauty 

the essential of beauty is truth——but without utility, beauty 
has no practical value. The principle is as well ap- 
plied to the simplest pottery drinking vessel as to the 
most elaborate work of the goldsmith, and the soone1 
such houses as Messrs. Haynes & Co, learn it and teach 
it to the public the better, It is these manufacturers of 
eating and drinking utensils in every-day use who are 
practically the art educators of the people. They can 
do more to form correct taste than all the art magazines 
in the world. Butif they would not appear utterly ridic- 
ulous, they really must stop their pretensions at art until 


they learn to put in practice its elementary pring iples. 


Ir would seem that the proposed erection of a statu 
of the late William E. Dodge at Thirty-fifth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, which not unnaturally has provoked op- 
position, does not even meet the undivided approval 
of the family of the late merchant. A relation recently 
called at the office of The Art Amateur and urged the 
editor to use his influence against the commission of 
“such an absurdity.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING the high duty, the picture deal- 


g 
ers continue to import the most costly paintings. At 
Schaus’s there are on exhibition Millet’s famous * Sheep- 
shearers ;” an unusually fine Diaz, dated 1851, and very dif- 
ferent from some of the parodies on the true Barbizon 


school, in the Seney collection ; a Vollon, which shows 


rreat painter can do with nothing but a pumpkin 


what ag 


and some pots and pans for a subject; and a Rousseau, 
with one of the most wonderful sky effects ever seen. At 
Avery's is Gleyre’s well-known painting, * The Prodigal 
Son.” Knoedler has a Leon Perrault, showing a sleep- 
ing infant whose tender, warm, palpitating flesh is admir- 
ably rendered. Edward Moran has, in the same room a 
‘Yacht Race,” a large canvas full of good work, and es- 


pecially strong in the action of the water. 


THE New York branch of the National Society of 
Arts was organized at a well attended meeting at the 
rooms of the American Art Association, on March roth, 
Mr. Algernon S. Sullivan in the chair. The constitution 
submitted by the special committee was adopted. The 
twenty Trustees are: Cyrus J. Lawrence, Augustus 5t. 
Gaudens, A. W. Drake, R. Swain Gifford, E. C. Moore, 
Thomas Bb. Clarke, Charles DekKay, J. Alden Weir, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Josiah M. Fiske, H. W. Robbins, 
Charles B. Curtis, Eastman Johnson, Montague Marks, 
W. McKay Laffan, J. R. W. Hitchcock, J. F. Sutton, 
Brayton Ives, Stanford W hite and Frank D. Millet. 


Apropos of a recent charming little brochure by the 
critic of The Tribune, a clever “ mot” was made by Julian 
Hawthorne at the farewell banquet to Henry {rving. 
“Ves,” he remarked, “ Irving’s winter has been very 
creditable to him; and Winter's ‘Irving’ is very credit- 
able to Az.” 

IN view of the increasing swindling of the public at 
picture auction sales, I cordially second the suggestion 


of The New York Sun, that buyers demand in every case 


“a written and a substantial guarantee from the auctioneer 


Probably there were never so many forged and fraud- 


uient canvases in the market as now. 


THAT very clever American, H. Humphrey Moore, 
who worked long and well in New York without ap- 
preciation, is now in Paris, where he is all the rage in 
artistic circles. His pictures, worked up from studies mad 
during his recent visit to Japan, are said to be remark- 
able and in demand. Mr. Moore is the first painter of real 
genius, American or European, who has undertaken to 
portray Japanese life from actual observation, and he is 
reaping the legitimate reward of his enterprise. I hear that 
soon after his arrival in the French capital, he received 
commissions amounting to more than ten thousand dol- 
lars. Now that his work has received the cachet of 
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foreign approval, of course it will readily find buyers in 
New York, and soon we may expect to see it selling here 
at prices varying somewhere between three and four times 
what was asked for it when Mr. Moore was in New 
York a few years ago, and really needed encouragement. 
MONTEZUMA. 


BOSTOV CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, April 8, 1885. 

THE Museum of Fine Arts’ latest report, just published, 
is a rather blue and depressing document. At the end 
of the ninth year of its existence the deficiency of income 
is shown to be $10,293. This deficiency was supplied 
from the “ unrestricted funds ” in the hands of the trustees, 
which are now reduced to about $25,000. At the same 
rate the museum would have to close its doors in about 
two years. The expectation is, of course, that before 
that unhappy day a windfall or two, like that in the will 
of Harvey D. Parker, will drop into the treasury. Park- 
er’s $100,000 has not yet come into the possession of the 
trustees, and when it does they propose, they say, to es- 
tablish it as a permanent fund, of which the income only 
shall go to the support of the museum. So the proposed 
addition of a wing, which this Parker bequest would just 
about pay for, is postponed to the Greek kalends. Mean- 
while the committee on the management of the museum 
cry aloud that they cannot begin to meet the demands 
made upon the space within the building available for 
the display of works of art. The museum collections, 
they say, are in the condition of a “growing boy, 
who, for want of means to purchase a new suit of 
clothes, must crowd himself into the old one which 
he had even last year outgrown.” In short, affairs 
have reached the point when donations and loans to the 
museum have to be “ relegated tothe attic or stored in out- 
buildings.” This is certainly not at all likely to encourage 
more gifts or loans. But the museum authorities 
partially confess to a failure to employ all the means for 
creating interest in the museum by recording that in 
place of the three, four or even five exhibitions that they 
have sometimes provided in the course of a year, they 
have held but a single one the past year—the memorial 
exhibition of George Fuller's works. The acquisitions 
have been a lot of pottery and sculptured fragments from 
Assos, a painting by H. Lerolle, a picture by Jacques 
d’Arthois (1613-1684), a collection of miniatures, ten 
paintings bequeathed by Thomas G. Appleton, including 
three by Troyon, one each by Diaz, Constable, Bonning- 
ton, Stuart Newton, Vedder and Tintoretto, and a por- 
trait of Washington Allston by himself. The visitors 
have numbered 168,288, by far the greatest majority on 
Sundays, although Saturday as well as Sunday is a free 
day. The figures of the Sunday admissions are eloquent 
as to the need and value of the Sunday opening of mu- 
seums for the sake of popular education and recreation. 
The average number of paying visitors on other days 
than Saturday and Sunday was 53; on Saturdays (free) 
the average number was 819; on Sundays (free) the 
average number was 1392. The Museum School of 
Drawing and Painting has the same standing and the 
same attendance of pupils as ever (about 125), and the 
showing of work at the Easter recess was excellent. The 
top-lighted rooms in the upper story of the museum for 
the classes in drawing from the nude model, of which 
there are two—one for men and one for women—furnish 
accommodations for this work superior to any to be found 
in the old world. r 

This letter must be despatched just before two impor- 
tant general exhibitions—that of water-colors at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, and the annual exhibition of contempo- 
rary American art at the museum. Of artists’ individual 
exhibitions, the most interesting of the many taking 
place this month has been that of Mr. and Mrs. J. Ap- 
pleton Brown. Mr. Brown's rich green landscape, with 
bright, moving skies, after the best modern French 
school, is tending more decidedly away from naturalism 
to a refined and lovely conventionalism. If one may 
venture a rather violent simile, his ripened and probably 
final development in style bears about the same relation 
to his earlier painting out of doors that Keats's poetry 
does to Wordsworth’s. He is, indeed, a true poet of 
nature—a born yet well sophisticated poetizer, with the 
finest instinctive good judgment guarding him from pre- 
cision and prose on the one hand, and rhodomontade or 
gush on the other. His wife has an equally unerring 
color-sense over a short gamut of greens for turf and 
trees, but takes everything most seriously and quietly. 
Other exhibitions of interest have been those of Walter 





L. Dean, the young marine painter, who has builded 
well in a few years’ study in France and Italy upon solid 
foundations laid in the Boston Museum School; of 
C. R. Grant, who has made something of a success by 
sheer dint of brains and inventive fancy in the composi- 
tion of genre subjects, without any sufficient technical 
preparation ; and of Emily D. Norcross, one of the few 
lingering representatives of the feminine “boom” in art 
created in Boston high-culture circles by the munificent 
magnetism, spicily dashed with humor and big D's, of 
the late Wm. M. Hunt. Sooth to say, these earnest 
triflers and creatures of communicated enthusiasm seem 
to have got no further on in the serious and difficult art 
of painting than they were ten or a dozen years ago, 
when their revered master flourished his thumb exultant- 
ly over their first ‘‘ ¢bauches,” and positively forbade them 
to profane such inspired strokes of genius by finishing 
them. GRETA. 


Dramatic Fruilleton. 


Hamilet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet. 

STEELE MACKAYE is analmost universal genius. He 
is an author, dramatist, composer, actor, artist, teacher, 
architect, machinist, designer, manager, inventor—I dare 
not extend the list for fear that I should be suspected of 
burlesque when I am perfectly serious. He can draw 
the plans for a theatre; superintend its erection ; build 
parts of it with his own hands ; design its decorations ; 
invent novelties for every department ; write the opening 
play; drill and rehearse the company, and, if necessary, 
act the leading characters. I have seen him do all this 
twice, and, although once a sceptic, I am now a firm be- 
liever in Mackaye and his future. 

I saw him do it at the miraculous little Madison Square, 
where I used to go to make fun of him for trying to dig 
down to the antipodes. But, out of the pit which had 
afforded me so much amusement, came, in process of 
time, the elevator stage, and out of that invention came 
the success of the theatre. 

Ejected from the Madison Square—whether legally 
or illegally the suit, Mackaye vs. Mallory, will decide—he 
moved over to Fourth Avenue; organized the American 
Theatre Building and Managing Company, and built the 
Lyceum Theatre, which was at first intended as a home 
for the School of Acting, but has since become a regular 
playhouse. 

Although cramped by the four walls, which were erect- 
ed before he became connected with the enterprise, Mr. 
Mackaye has managed to crowd into the small space a 
number of novelties, that make the Lyceum a theatrical 
curiosity. 


K ok 
* 


HAVING an elegant little theatre, unique in almost 
every respect, Mr. Mackaye has organized a strong work- 
ing company. His leading man is Robert Mantell, who 
made an extraordinary success in “ Fedora.” His lead- 
ing lady is Viola Allen, who is the daughter of Leslie 
Allen, and, although a novice, has won recognition by 
her performances with McCullough and Barrett. His 
juvenile man, J. B. Mason, he borrows from the Un- 
ion Square. His comedienne is Sadie Martinot, who 
has achieved an exceptional reputation in Boston and 
New York. The minor members of his company are 
respectable professionally, and he has the pupils of the 
School of Acting to draw upon for small parts and for 
mobs and crowds. 

Mr. Mackaye opened the Madison Square Theatre with 
“Hazel Kirke,” the most popular play ever written in 
America. Before presenting it there he had tested it in 
the provinces, rewritten it several times, and made three 
changes in its title. He had no opportunity to experiment 
in this way with his Lyceum play, so he selected a subject 
which had already been tested in France, England and 
the United States. He took his story from Ohnet’s nov- 
el, “ Le Maitre des Forges,” and produced a new version 
of that much-dramatized work. 

“ Dakolar” begins, like “Lady Clare,” with a young 
girl, in love with her cousin, who, from pique, marries a 
rich iron-master. Assoon as she is married she is hor- 
rified at the consequences of her folly, and, after mutual 
explanations and reproaches, the husband and wife sep- 
arate forever on their wedding night. 

Here Mr. Mackaye begins to improve upon the French 
original. He contrives to conceal the cousin behind the 
curtains of a window overlooking the sea. The inter- 


view between the husband and wife occurs before this 
unseen witness. Presently the husband sees the curtains 
move and rushes to kill the lover whom he suspects to 
be hiding. The curtains are dragged down, but there is 
nobody visible. The lover has sacrificed himself to save 
the honor of the wife. This is a very powerful situation. 

Of course the lover does not die from his fall. He is 
rescued and nursed by Breton fishermen. The wife loses 
her reason, and, as in “ Called Back,” forgets everything 
that has happened. Gradually she learns to love her hus- 
The shattered lover turns for consolation to the 
comedienne. 


band. 
All parties are now prepared for a recon- 
ciliation, which, as in “ Lady Clare,” is brought about by 
a duel. But Mr. Mackaye’s duel is different. The hus- 
band and the lover are equally tired of life. Neither one 
will fire at the other. Each desires that the other should 
kill him. Doubtless, this is very noble; but I confess 
that I laughed when the two men stood pointing their 
pistols at each other as if one were afraid, and the other 
dare not fire. Then in come the wife and the come- 
edienne, and the couples are paired off happily. 

Mr. Mantell equals his “Fedora” performance as 
Dakolar, the husband. Viola Allen is lovely and charm- 
ing as the young wife. J. B. Mason plays the lover with 
unexpected tact and, although repeatedly placed in un- 
dignified situations, is never ridiculous until the duel. 
Sadie Martinot, as the comedienne, acts delightfully, and 
wears costumes which excite irrepressible applause from 
the ladies of the audience. The Lyceum pupils forma 
picturesque group of peasants and fisher folk ; but, as in 
“Julius Czesar,”’ they are too boisterous and unanimous. 

Unfortunately, having the popularity of Dunstan 
Kirke in his mind, Mr. Mackaye has introduced the char- 
acter of an old retainer, who has a great deal to do, and 
a great deal more to say, in “ Dakolar.” 
Frankau, the young actor to whom this important part 
is intrusted, is not at all like Mr. Couldock, the only 
Dunstan Kirke. On the contrary, he is very like the 
caricature by Mr. Couldock in “ Adonis.” Consequently, 
the audience laugh at his heroics, and the more earnestly 
This is not the fault of 
Mr Frankau, who does his best with a part much too 
large for him. Mr. Mackaye should have assumed the 


Now, Joseph 


he acts the louder they laugh. 


character himself on the first night. Probably he 
will do so before these pages are printed. 
+ .* 


THE close of the theatrical season is at hand. It 
comes about a month earlier than usual this year, and 
this is very hard upon: professional people, to whom the 
The visit of Mr. 
Irving has made the season: brilliant ; but, beyond that, 
and the inauguration of the Lyceum, very little of impor- 
tance has occurred. 

Mr. Irving was banqueted, at Delmonico’s, the day 
before his departure, by an assemblage of prominent 
gentlemen from all parts of the country, with Senator 
Evarts in the chair and Henry Ward Beecher as the 
orator of the evening. Before he sailed an invitation 
was received to a similar banquet in London, with Lord 
Dunraven to preside and Gladstone to welcome home the 
great English tragedian. Such unprecedented honors 
show Mr. Irving’s unprecedented position and popularity. 
His two visits have considerably reformed our stage. In 
return, America has given him a fortune which renders 
him independent of the gains of his profession. 

With the close of the season the metropolis has the 
customary ruck of new plays, presented here for adver- 
tising purposes, and new stars, who desire diplomas 


summer is the most inclement period. 


from New York so as to practise upon the provinces. 

Pretty Estelle Clayton made her début as a star at the 
Union Square, the splendid stock company, to which she 
orce belonged, having been disbanded by Messrs. Shook 
and Collier. She appeared in “ Favette,” a dramati- 
zation of one of Ouida’s novels. The play failed, and 
pretty Miss Clayton will never rival Maggie Mitchell. 

Next, Rose Coghlan, our best leading lady, experi- 
mented asa star, at Wallack’s, in a new play, called 
“Our Joan,” written for her by Herman Merivale; but 
the piece was very common melodrama, and I do not 
believe that Miss Coghlan wiil star in it. 

+ * 

The Madison Square changed its programme from 
“ The Private Secretary” to “Sealed Instructions” too 
late in April to be reviewed in this issue. 

Theo has sung good-by to us, and is not a very heavy 
loss. Next season we shall hear Judic. But Patti, who 
is singing good-by at the Academy, is a loss which can 
never be made up to her American friends. , 

STEPHEN FISKE, 











AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE SALON. 


IN advance of the opening 
of the Salon in Paris sketches 
are given herewith of some of 
the American pictures which 


will figure there. Detailed 
criticism on such works as 


may require it is reserved for 
a more complete review of the 





— Salon. In the meanwhile, a 

description of the canvases of 

the principal American artists who have their studios in 
Paris will be found interesting. 

“Honfleur,” by F. M. Boggs, is a large and dash- 

ing picture of the port, with a tug-boat in the centre, 


boat picked out with a simple red stripe and a few red 
ornaments at the prow. In the stern are Turkish ladies : 
one sits listening, another plays on a kind of guitar, a 
third leans over the side of the boat and dips her hand 
in the water, a fourth, with her face entirely uncovered, 
reclines languidly, smoking a cigarette. Two colored 
servants are resting on their oars, while in the bow is a 
woman servant, a child, and a basket containing plates 
and other suggestions of breakfasting. In the back- 
ground are the domes and minarets of Constantinople, 
and the coast-line fading away in the tender, pearly 
gray morning air. The sun has not yet rendered the 
atmosphere perfectly clear, and over the background 
there floats a luminous mist. Thanks to this effect and 
to the white boat, the picture is very high in tone, and the 


colors of the costumes are very brilliant, progressing in 


same time, to distribute the interest over the whole can- 
vas; while in each of the prominent figures the artist 
has put a character and individuality which satisfies par- 
ticular inspection. That young lady, for instance, near 
the bridge, with her strong chin and menacing eye- 
glasses, is evidently going to Europe to study music, and 
imagines, poor girl, that she has millions in her throat. 
Mr. Bacon's picture will certainly become the subject 
of a popular engraving. 

Having been prevented by ill-health from finishing in 
time for the Salon a large figure picture which he had 
begun, W. T. Dannat has sent only a small portrait of 
a little blonde girl. This single work will, however, suf- 
fice to keep up the brilliant reputation he acquired last 
Like Whistler, he is a 


great admirer of Velasquez, and has painted this portrait 


vear by his Arragonese singers. 





MAN 
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** TAKING 


the pier-head and a background of picturesque old 
houses with quaint gables, and, towering above them, 
the church spire. ‘‘ House-tops and Chimneys,” by the 
same artist, is a view of the red tile roofs and chimneys 
of Honfleur, taken from a house-top: in the foreground 
some pigeons are fluttering and foraging, and the roofs 
and chimneys stretch away back in the clear summer 
air. Thehour chosen is that of noon, when, in this quaint 
old town, the chimneys all begin to smoke for the break- 
fast-making. In both pictures Mr. Boggs displays his 
remarkable qualities of bold and sure execution, his sen- 
timent of atmosphere and values. In color, the picture 
of the house-tops is of a warmth and harmony such as 
the artist had never before attained. 

F. A. Bridgman’s “Summer on the Bosphorus” is 
ninety-one inches long by forty-nine high. The whole 
foreground length of the picture is occupied by a white 











ON BOARD THE PILOT.” BY HENRY 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF T5355 


intensity from the dark blue dress of the servant and 


the yellow caps of the dusky boatmen, to the bright " 


blues, greens and reds of the dresses of the ladies who 
are lying voluptuously on a gorgeous Oriental rug. 
Mr. Bridgman has amused himself in this excellently 
composed and interesting picture by creating difficulties 
and surmounting them. As a piece of luminous color 
alone “Summer on the Bosphorus” is an admirable 
work. 

“Taking on Board the Pilot,” by Henry Bacon, is 
the most important and the most successful marine com- 
position which he has yet attempted. The 
deck with the perspective of sea over the bulwarks is 
original and ingenious; the groups in the foreground, 
the central incident of the pilot climbing over the rail, 
the massing of the passengers in the background are 
arranged in such a manner as to concentrate, and, at the 


view of the 





BACON, 


on agreenish gray background. The little girl, dressed in 
black, with just’a white frill round her neck is represented 
full three-quarter face ; her pale, blonde hair fringes over 
her forehead, while the rest is brushed severely back, and 
tied with a black ribbon in an Alsatian bow; one lock 
alone hangs in disorder over the right ear as if to give 
us ahint that the puritanical black dress must not be 
taken as the too severe uniform of imperturbable prim- 
ness. The little girl looks artlessly with her soft brown 
eyes, her lips closed, her cheeks tinted with pale rose 
and her face full of a girlish seriousness. Doubtless the 
sitting for this portrait was one of the gravest events 
that her eight or ten summers had yet seen. The admir- 
able sincerity of this portrait is as striking as the severity 
Mr. Dannat has modelled the 
face with masterly strength; the pale rose tints of that 
blonde flesh, although laid on so boldly, have all the 
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of the artist’s method. 
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delicacy of the velvety flesh of childhood ; the mass of 
the head stands out from the canvas in a real ambient 
atmosphere, and you are made to feel that there is life 
and blood beneath that dainty, transparent skin. 
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the background a horizon of low, pearly blue hills melt- 
ing away into a soft summer gray sky. In the foreground 
on the carpet of turf constellated with wild flowers, ‘“ Les 
Babillardes” are idling and chattering, as the title sug- 
gests. One is lying on her back, an- 
other is lolling over a heap of colza 
tied up in a cloth, according to the 
French peasant’s custom, a third is 
leaning on her elbow and kicking up 
her heels, while a fourth, on her knees, 


eS has her two hands raised in the act of 


flinging handfuls of grass at her com- 
panions, who are all laughing gayly 
and evidently having hearty good fun 
with their gossip. The costumes are, 
of course, of extreme simplicity—bod- 
ices and skirts of grays, browns and 
blues, all more or less weather-worn. 
The composition of this group in the 
foreground of the immense sweep of 
landscape is peculiarly happy and har- 
monious ; each pose is adapted to the 
individuality of the girl, and each girl’s 
character is 

studied and 





round the corner formed by the angle of the cottage, is 
her old mother, armed with a club, which explains the 
title of the picture. The composition, without being re- 
markable, has qualities of sincerity; the story is clearly 
told, and the figures and landscape are well painted and 
show the good results of open-air work. ‘* Madame la 
Marquise” is an interior and costume picture. A grand 
lady in Louis XV. dress, accompanied by Monsieur le 
Marquis and the Dowager Marquise, are paying a visit 
to one of their farmers. This is the first time the artist 
has attempted to paint the brilliant flowered silks and 
elegant furbelows of the eighteenth century. His com- 
position is well distributed, and in his figures and cos- 
tumes there is some excellent technical work. Both 
Mr. Mosler’s pictures this year are interesting, and show 
that he is seeking variety in his motifs and treatment. 

In Charles Sprague Pearce’s “ Peines de Coeur” (60 
inches high x 47 wide) we have a gray Picardy landscape 
with a background of rich green, undulating hills sug- 
gestive of neighboring sea cliffs; a stubble field with 
scattered corn-stacks, slopes steeply down to the fore- 
ground where two girls are seated on the ground. One, 
with her back turned to the specjator, is consoling with 








rendered 
faithfully 
from the life. 
It is really 
what the ti- 
tle says—a 
group of 
chatterboxes 
idling in the 
meadows on 
a summer 
afternoon, 
Drawing, 
color and 








**CONSOLATION.”’ BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 


Elizabeth Gardner sends “Un Coin de Ferme.” In 
the background is an indication of farm-yard buildings 
and accessories. In the foreground a peasant girl with 
a blue bodice and a brown skirt leans over the wall of 
an old-fashioned well and pours water out of a bucket 
to the great delight of her farm-yard friends, the ducks 
and drakes. The technical execution of Miss Gardner's 
picture is without reproach; her drawing is of remark- 
able precision and purity, and her color, while remain- 
ing sober and low in tone, is harmonious and agreeable. 
Miss Gardner is always academic in her composition 
and treatment, but her work is, nevertheless, human 
and sympathetic. 

The village interior shown in Walter Gay's “ Les 
Fileuses” presents a red tiled floor, a large, open fire- 
place with the skillet simmering over the embers, and 
two old peasants seated spinning. The women, whose 
faces are studied with great care and painted surely with 
a bold brush, have their heads bound round with check 
kerchiefs, and are dressed in modest brown and black. 
This picture is sincere in sentiment and observa- 
tion, and excellently painted. The same artist also 
sends “ In November,” a very clever and delicate study in 
green and gray. Against a background of cottage walls 
and roofs is a cabbage garden, and in the middle a peas- 
ant girl bending over the hoe. In all Mr. Gay’s recent 
work, even in these studies of simple, rural life, there is a 
certain distinction, a certain elegance of sentiment which 
is full of promise. : 

Alexander Harrison's “ Bord de Mer” is a huge can- 
vas (13 ft. x 8 ft.) representing some life-size nude fig- 
ures of boys playing on the sand, with a vast expanse of 
sea and sky. “ Une Vague,” to ft. x 3 ft., is a greenish, 
late afternoon effect of surf, sea and sky. These two 
works, executed by Mr. Harrison this autumn and win- 
ter at Pont-Aven, Finistére, were so large that they were 
sent directly to the Salon. I describe them simply ac- 
cording to the artist’s own brief indications. 

The charming picture of Ridgway Knight, “Les 
Babillardes” (57 inches x 45), shows a summer after- 
noon on the banks of the Seine at Poissy. To the left 
the river flows serenely, breaking into two branches on 
the point of an island covered with poplar trees in the 
middle distance; to the right a stretch of meadows with 
a narrow path winding capriciously through them; in 


composition 
are admir- 
able, and 
“Les Babil- 
lardes” is, I 
think, the best picture Mr. 
Knight has painted, not even 
excluding “ Un Deuil,” which 
had such excellent qualities 
of dramatic composition. The 
present picture is simpler in 
subject, but therefore all the 
more difficult to treat satis- 
factorily on so large a canvas. 
In color there can be no doubt 
that it is much superior to 
“Un Deuil.” 

In Matilda Lotz’s “ Premier 
Déjeuner,” the  dust-box 
stands just outside the house 
door, and a troop of reput- 
able and disreputable dogs, 
putting into practice the max- 
im that “ the early bird catches 
the worm,” are going foraging 
round the streets and sam- 
pling the contents of the ref- 
use heaps. This particular 
dust-box has proved compara- 
tively rich, and half a dozen 
dogs have found in it their 
morning bite, their “ premier 
déjeuner.” Miss Lotz proves 
herself, year after year, an ex- 
cellent observer of the canine 
race ; her dogs are always well 
drawn, with great purity and 
strength of line; her compo- 
sition is amusing and her col- 
or truthful. 

“ The Approaching Storm,” 
by Henry Mosler (63 inches 
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high by 47 wide) shows a vil- 
lage lane leading up to the 
church ; two lovers are talking 
under the eaves of a cottage, 
the man with a big straw hat 
and a scythe over his shoulder, the girl in a blue cotton 
dress. The girl has placed her stone-ware water-pot on 


the ground and is listening to the lover’s suit. Lurking 





** A FARM-YARD CORNER.” BY ELIZABETH GARDNER, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PICTURE FORK THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 


soft words a robust peasant, seated with her legs stretched 
stiffly before her, her feet shod with heavy sabots, her 
hands clasped in her lap, and with a forlorn expression 
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‘‘CHATTERBOXES.”” BY D. RIDGWAY KNIGHT. PARIS SALON OF 1885. 
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and an attitude of gloomy despair. The girl, with her ate discouragement, from undertaking too much at first. 
back turned, has laid down her rake to talk to her dis- As an art, it is, at the outset, delusive. The improve- 
heartened companion. Mr. Pearce’s picture is composed ments in photography have been so great, and its prac- 
in height : at the top is a very narrow band of gray sky, tice has been relieved of so much drudgery that the 


then the line of un- 
dulating hills with 
patches of varied 
culture, then the 
indication of a val- 
ley, then the corn- 
stacks, and stubble 
field with the wind- 
ing path leading 
the eye down to the 
group of figures on 
which the colors— 
blue, mauve, brown 
and composite 
tones of worn cos- 
tume—are concen- 
trated. “ Peines de 
Coeur” is a strik- 
ing work. The vast 
expanse of airy and 
iuminous landscape 
is imposing, and 
the figures, planted 
firmly and thor- 
oughly in the open 
air, are interesting 
in line and_ idea. 
Being very high in 
tone and clear and 
simple in composi- 
tion, the picture 
will make a good 
effect at the Salon. 

THEO. CHILD. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I. 
Photography is 


UR 


haste slowly. Frequent failures, waste of materials, and 
consequent expense discourage the amateur, and, un- 
less he bring to it patience and resolution, a beautiful 
pastime is speedily abandoned instead of wisely followed. 
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HONFLEUR.”’ BY F. M. BOGGS. 


DRAWN BY THE AKTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 


primarily the art of the amateur. The professional amateur takes it up joyfully. Everything seems ready 
photographer is only his descendant. The young Swede to his hand. His complete equipment is easily carried. 
who first discovered the sensitiveness to light of nitrate His dry plates are all in his pocket. There are all sorts 
of silver had no prophetic vision of the profit to be de- of magic developers, tiny tablets and modern conven- 


rived from it. 
Daguerre, 
Niepce, Fox, 
Talbot, Sir 
John Her- 
schel, Sir 
David Brew- 
ster, Dr. 
John Draper, 
and the long 
line of men 
who have 
brought pho- 
tography to 
its present 
state were 
all amateurs, 
lured on by 
the fascinat- 
ing and mys- 
terious pro- 
cess in which 
nature, Sci- 
ence and art 
join hands. 
Like medi- 
cine, photog- 
raphy is 
above all ex- 
perimental, 
and while, 
as an amuse- 
ment, it is 
prolific in 
present 
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The beginner on 
the piano does not 
play Bach. On the 
contrary, he fin- 
gers his scales and 
learns to manage 
his instrument. He 
does not even yet 
buy music of Bach 
or Beethoven. But 
in painting, the 
amateur getS a 
rosewood box, and 
fills it with every 
known color. In 
photography he is 
likely to do the 
same thing unless 
he is forcibly en- 
treated. 

An amateur of 
long standing 
makes me this list 
which he advises 
no amateur to in- 
crease, diminish or 
change, until ex- 
perience warrants : 

Camera with a 4x5 
Waterbury lens, $10. 
Focus cloth, $1. Dry 
plates, 12 in a box, 
4x5, 75 c. Ruby lan- 
tern, 50 c. Printing 
frame, 4x5, 60 Cc. 
Prussiate paper, 4x5, 
45 c. Rubber trays, 
two, 54 c. Soda, 50 
c.; Hyposulphate of 
soda, 10 ¢, Glass 
graduate, 30 c. 


Even this meagre 


list is a concession dictated by knowledge of curious, 
impatient human nature, since it admits a printing frame 
and the prussiate paper. Almost all accomplished ama- 
teurs agree in advising: beginners to devote all their time 
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‘*SUMMER ON THE BOSPHORUS.’ BY F. A. BRIDGMAN. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 


pleasure and interest, there hovers over it, at the same iences, which seem to leave nothing to the eager ama- 
time, the abiding charm of possible discovery, and a_ teur, but to follow directions. No.1, No. 2, with No. 3 


closer grasp on some one of the secrets of nature. 


and No. 4 combine into various formulas, and he who 


The temptation to the amateur to undertake photog- runs may read. But “ festina lente” should be pasted on 


raphy is obvious, 





His greatest danger lies in immedi- his camera. Nowhere is it more important to make 


to learning 
the use of 
their cam- 
eras, and not 
to attempt 
printing until 
they have ac- 
quired a cer- 
tain facility. 
The wisest 
photographer 
has long 
since learned 
that the se- 
cret of his 
art lies in the 
making _ of 
the negative. 
No time is 
lost that is 
devoted to 
this end. A 
great many 
accomplished 
amateurs 
never go be- 
yond this, 
but send 
their nega- 
tives to the 
p ro fessional 
photographer 
who prints 
them. There 
are few art- 


ists who go farther, lacking time as well as inclination 


for the work of printing. 


However, it is advisable, and 


certainly cheaper, for the amateur who has obtained 
sufficient proficiency in making negatives to go a step fur- 


ther, and, by doing his own printing, complete his work. 
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The beginner, equipped with the outfit as itemized, 
is ready for work. His dry plates are in a box carefully 
secluded from the light of day. The peculiarity of these 
gelatinized plates is that they must be exposed only ina 
red light. Accordingly, we have the ruby lantern which 
is lighted in a room otherwise perfectly dark. Or, if 
practicable, it is advisable to have a special 
room with a door in which there is a glass 
window that has been carefully covered with 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


Having adjusted the camera and brought the desired 
object, a house, for instance, into focus (so that on look- 
ing through the camera it is sharply defined), put the 
cap on the lens, remove the ground glass screen, and slip 
the plate-holder, which has been filled under the ruby 
light, into its place. Mr. Price, an amateur of great 





sheets of ruby paper. It may be stated in "| ; 
: . : r' f a CO) 
the beginning that as much red light as can Aly mi) My uf 
, ; . . ty d ! Pg 
be got is desirable, since much trouble in the 7 pre - adi 


developing of negatives arises from insuffi- 
cient light. 

Going, then, into this red-lighted room, 
the box of plates is opened and two plates 
are taken out. These are put into the plate- 
holder, the plain surfaces back to back. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that these plates 
should be carefully handled at the edge, lest 
the delicate gelatine film covering the surface 
be disturbed. When the plates are in the 
plate-holder, the slides are scrupulously shut. 

There is every reason why the amateur 
should begin out-doors. Primarily, there is 
light enough for his cheap lens. Lenses are 
like diamonds, and their cost makes rapid 
strides as they increase in size and _ perfec- 
tion. Fifteen dollars will get a lens suitable 
for portraits and instantaneous pictures. A 
forty-dollar lens is, of course, still better, but 
this is an extravagance which the amateur 
must forego, at least for a time, unless ex- 
pense is not a consideration. If one can af- 
ford it, he may begin at once with first-class 
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Unless curiosity is too great, set up the camera again, 
and take another view in the same way with the second 
plate in the plate-holder. It may be well to note that in 
the first moments of ardor certain necessary things are 
apt to be neglected. Be sure to replace the slide care- 
fully. In readjusting the camera, the plate-holder must be 
taken out and the ground glass screen re- 
placed. In taking out the plate-holder, be 
very careful to note the side which has been 
exposed, to avoid re-exposing the same plate. 
\ Having with the second plate repeated the 
process of dividing the plate into thirds, and 
making three exposures, you now have the 
plates ready to be developed into negatives. 
For present purposes these are equai to six 
exposed plates, two of which have been ex- 
posed five seconds, two ten seconds, and two 
fifteen seconds. These are quite sufficient 
| for the first trial. The camera is now un- 
loaded and we return indoors, — It is possible 
to send the plate-holder, without any further 
trouble, directly to the professional photo- 
grapher who will both develop the negatives 
and print them. Many women who do not 
care to work with the chemicals do this alto- 
gether, and even have the plate-holders filled 
there, thus obviating the necessity of the 
dark room and ruby light. This, however, 
is not desirable, although, for the present, it 
is advisable to have the printing done in this 
way, lest too many difficulties be presented 
to the novice at once. 

It is not the intention here to go into the 


subject of amateur photography exhaustively, 





or to rehearse its many processes, It is suffi- 





apparatus. 

As already estimated, it is of the first im- 
portance to make thorough acquaintance 
with the camera. Nothing is here said of its 
mechanical construction, since a brief exam- 
ination is much more satisfactory than anything that 
can be written on the subject. Assuming this neces- 
sary knowledge, then, the camera is carried out of doors, 
and placed on its tripod. It is better to select a sunny 
day and a subject in full sunlight. Do not place the 
camera in direct line with the sun’s rays, but a little to 
one side, in order 
to get shadows, for 
on the contrasts of 


” 


** THE SPINNERS. BY WALTER GAY. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885, 


experience, has suggested the following plan for deriv- 
ing the most advantage from the ruthless destruction 
of plates which is sure to follow these first efforts. 
Conceive of the plate in thirds. Now that you are ready 
to make the exposure, draw out the slide, leaving one third 
of the plate exposed. Remove the cap (always up- 


cient to detail those methods which experi- 

ence has proven at once most convenient and 

most successful. For developing negatives 

the united preference of many amateurs is 

for what is called the pyrogallic acid devel- 

opment rather than the oxalate of potash development. 
It must be added that each manufacturer of dry plates 
furnishes with them a formula which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, has been found the best for those plates, The 
amateur, moreover, who does not care to handle chemi- 
cals in elementary states can buy developers ready for 
use, Let us sup- 

pose, however, that 


he has pure hased a 





light and shade the 
life and vivacity of 
a picture depend. 
The subject, how- 
ever, any farther 
than this need not 
now engage our 
attention. 

The principal 
thing to learn, and 





this is at the root 
of all photography, 
is the length of ex- 
posure. Inthe skil- 
ful photographer 
this apparently be- 
comes feeling rath- 
er than knowledge, 
instinct rather than 
deliberate _ intent. 
But, in fact, it is 
the supreme result 
of experience, and 
has been built up 
by slow accretions 
of knowledge de- 
rived through a 
long series of ex- 





bottle of pyrogallic 
acid and with it a 
small box of soda, 
the two being put 
up in one package 
with instructions 
for their use. In 
the dark room sev- 
eral things are now 
necessary, These 
are running water, 
a table on which 
are the two trays, 
the glass graduate 
and the chemicals. 
The soda has pre- 
viously been dis- 
solved in the 
half a gallon of 
water the formula 
has prescribed, and 
poured into a bot- 
tle, which must be 
kept ( arefully cork- 
ed. This and the 
bottle of pyrogallic 
acid are called 


“stock,” from which 








periments. The 
time of exposure 
depends on a num- 
ber of things. 
Granted that the 
camera is in perfect 
order, that the gelatinized plates are in thoroughly good 
condition, there remain the size of the lens, the sea- 
son of the year, the quantity of light in the sky, and 
the quality of the light—all to be taken into consider- 
ation. How, then, shall the amateur proceed in his 
first attempt to <ttack this complicated problem ? 


‘*THE FIRST BREAKFAST.’’ BY MATILDA LOTZ. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PICTURE FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1885. 


ward, never downward) count five seconds and put on 
the cap. Now draw out the slide, leaving two thirds 
exposed. Takeoff the cap as before, count five seconds 
and replace the cap. Now take out the slide entirely, 
repeat the same movement, count five seconds a third 
time, put on the cap and replace the slide in the camera. 





the proportions for 
use are taken. 
These proportions 
are,in fact, variable, 
being governed by 
the condition of the 
plate, and subjected to the experience of the operator. 
But, in the beginning, and for the development of a 
4x5 plate, measure into the glass graduate one dram 
of the pyrogallic acid and one ounce of the solution of 
soda, and mingle in the developing pan. In this solu- 
tion place the glass, the exposed side up, and see that it 
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is thoroughly covered. Very soon the image begins to 
The plate must not be touched during the de- 
velopment. Let it remain in the dish until the details 
are all visible. But, as in this case, there are three ex- 
posures on one plate, when any division reveals all its 
details, take the plate out; for we know at once that 
the time of exposure given to that division was the cor- 
rect time, the others being either exposed too short or too 
Now, take out the plate, and wash it 
The plate is now 


appear. 


long a time. 
thoroughly under the running water, 
ready for the “ fixer.” 

In the second tray is a solution of hyposulphate of soda, 
in the proportion of one part of soda to five parts of 
water ; or, a more simple formula is a tablespoonful of hy- 
posulphate of soda in five ounces of warm water. Into 
this solution the glass is now slipped, and must be com- 
pletely covered by it. Presently the picture begins to 
In. time the white film that we have seen 
Now remove 


disappear. 
covering the glass has entirely vanished. 
the glass from the bath and rinse it again in the running 
water; too much care cannot be taken to do this thor- 
oughly. On holding the glass up to the light the gelatine 
coating will be seen to have entirely disappeared, but in its 
place the glass holds a transparent picture. This is the 
negative which is now set on end to dry. In immediate 
purpose nothing further need be done with it, since by 
the development we have discovered whether five, ten or 
fifteen seconds was the best exposure, and we register in 
our minds the time of day, and condition of the light 
for future reference. mM. ©... 
(70 be continued.) 





SCENE-PAINTING FOR AMATEURS. 





I, THE PAINT-ROOM, 


IN view of the fact that the painting of scenery is not 
the cleanliest of artistic operations, I would recommend 
the amateur practitioner to select as a studio or paint- 
room a bare apartment in which the spattering of color 
will not do any harm, Next to the roorm, your own per- 
son is to be considered. Do not undertake to paint 
scenery with your good clothes on. An old suit, or an 
outfit of overalls and “ jumper,” is the appropriate cos- 
tume for the scenic artist, amateur or professional. Your 
head should also be covered, as paint has an irresistible 
tendency to shower on the hair, and the glue used as a 
medium inevitably clots and tangles it. 

The working room should be lofty and_ extensive 
enough to permit the canvas to be stretched flat over one 
wall. Scenes are often stretched upon a floor and paint- 
ed there; but the continuous stooping required is very 
trying, even for a professional scene-painter, and would 
prove a torment and a discouragement to the amateur. 
Besides, it requires a skilled eye to detect inaccuracies 
of form and color on a scene which must be looked down 
upon and viewed in perspective ; while with it facing you 
on the wall it is, like a large picture, ready for criticism, 
and with its defects and merits plain before you. 

A platform for reaching the upper portions of the 
scene can readily be improvised out of a couple of step- 
ladders anda plank. See to it that your step-ladders are 
steady on their legs. The plank should be provided 
with a couple of upright posts at either end, between 
which a rope should be stretched to forma hand- grasp 
at your back. To anyone unaccustomed to balancing 
on such a perch the operation of preserving the equilib- 
rium might seriously interfere with his painting. 

Better than this would be a platform built on a pair of 
the trestles or “ flying horses” used by builders, plaster- 
ers and house painters. They can usually be hired ; but, 
if they are not to be found, any carpenter can make them 
at a small expense, and will instruct you in their use. A 
two-inch plank between these trestles forms a good 
platform, and another plank around or two above it gives 
arest for the palette and a shelf for pots and brushes, 
as well as a support against which you can balance. 

If you must paint on the floor, stretch and tack your 
canvas down securely, the tacks being not more than 
six inches apart, having first swept the space beneath it 
thoroughly. Provide some blocks of wood and planks, 
so as to make a bridge on which you can walk over the 
scene without treading on it, and which you can move as 
you require. Tie your brushes firmly to long handles, 
so as to avoid stooping more than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and have some boxes made with long handles to 
carry your paint-pots in. Your straight edges * should 





* These terms will all be found explained in their proper place, 





THE ART AMATEUR.. 


also have handles permitting you to use them without 
incurring curvature of the spine. By observing these 
precautions you will be able to use the floor for an easel- 
after a fashion. 

Running water, or at any rate an abundant supply, 
should be at hand in every paint-room. There should 
be plenty of light, which, if possible, should come from 
the side of the scene and not from the front. In the 
latter case the shadow on the canvas of the person at 
work would be less likely to annoy and confuse him. 

II. THE TOOLS. 

Passing over the preparation of the canvas, which is 
an extremely important operation, and demands a chap- 
ter to itself, let me give a list of the working tools and 
materials required. I keep this list quite simple, in order 
not to overload the novice with encumbrances at the 
start. 

Two important factors in the scenic art are tne glue 
which makes the medium to hold the colors fogether, 
and the whiting, the use of which will be duly explained. 
For the former you need a good-sized glue-pot, of the 
sort carpenters and cabinet-makers use, and a roomy 
pail to mingle the glue and water in for the production 
of size. If there is a stove handy, it will be found con- 
venient for heating the glue. If there is none, a stand 
with a spirit or oil-lamp under it will answer the pur- 
pose. Buy glue of good quality. Common glue dirties 
the colors and impairs their brilliancy. 

A shallow tub is the best receptacle to store your 
whiting in. The necessity of this material in priming 
as well as painting, renders it needful to keep a goodly 
supply on hand. It does not matter, particularly, what 
kind of vessel you keep it in, however, so long as it will 
hold water. An old wash-tub, or a section of a liquor 
barrel, will do very well. 

Four dozen earthenware pots, varying in capacity 
from a pint to a gallon, will be needed for storing and 
mixing the paint. Any pots that you can readily handle 
will do. 

A slab and muller for grinding colors, or a patent 
color mill should also be among the implements of the 
paint-room. The color mill is the more handy and the 
less costly. Add to this a large palette knife with a broad 
and pliable blade, a good-sized sponge, a plumb line, such 
as the builders use, to govern the vertical lines in your de- 
signs, some chalk and chalk lines of the carpenter-shop 
variety, and some common soft charcoal, suchas is used 
for burning. A good supply of fine French drawing char- 
coal must also be laid in; and of brushes you will re- 
quire an assortment varying from a couple of large flat 
ones, for priming (like those used in whitewashing, but 
with handles) some large round or pound brushes for 
laying in masses of color, and a dozen or so of sash tools 
for smaller work, down to some camel’s-hair brushes for 
striping or fine lining. A four-inch flat camel’s-hair brush 
is also useful. Except the few needed for the finest 
work, the brushes must be all hog tools, and should be 
well made, firm and springy. There is no economy in 
buying cheap brushes, for they soon go to pieces. 

One or two pounce bags will be needed for transferring 
designs. They can be made in the following manner : 
Take a piece of very open canvas, about eight inches 
square, an old stocking, or anything else through which 
the pounce powder can sift, and in the middle of it put 
your pulverized charcoal or crayon, powdered as _ finely 
as possible. This, by the way, is what is known in the 
paint-room as pounce powder. By drawing up the four 
corners and tying the powder into a hard ball with twine 
twisted around the waste cloth, you form a round pad, 
the utility of which you will learn later. 

The flogger is used for clearing away the charcoal 
from the canvas when the drawing is complete. To 
make one, nail a dozen two-foot long narrow strips of 
calico around the end of a section of broomstick of the 
same length and use it like a duster. Your straight 
edges or rulers should be made of thin, well-seasoned 
white pine, with a bevel on each edge. You will need three 
or four, one being exactly two yards long and four inches 
wide, and marked off in feet to serve as a measure. 
Another should be thin and pliable enough to admit of 
being bent when you wish to draw curves and angles. 
The others may be of any size you choose. Common 
straight edges are mere strips of wood which the painter 
grasps by a peculiar grip in the middle, but I would ad- 
vise you to have yours made with a handle in the centre 
of their length. It makes their use much easier. The 
method of using the straight edge had perhaps better 
be explained here once for all. Grasp the handle with 





the left hand and press the lower edge of the straight 
edge against the canvas, slanting the ruler so as to keep 
the other edge away from it. Resting your brush against 
this edge, draw it along the canvas and a iine is ruled 
without any paint dripping on or smearing the scene. 
You had better practice ruling lines with the straight 
edge a little before you attempt it on the canvas. It is 
easily acquired, but rather unhandy for a novice. 

Last, but not least among your tools, comes the palette. 
You should have two of them: one three feet by one 
and a half, and another four by two, with a rim at the back 
and ends to keep the color from running off. They may 
be made with a separate division for each color, and are 
preferable in that way, as you are saved a continual re- 
course to your stock pots. Any carpenter will make 
such palettes for you. They should be of light but 
sound and well-seasoned wood, and given three or four 
coats of white lead, being afterward rubbed down with 
sand-paper to make them as smooth as possible. The 
difference between a scenic and an ordinary artist’s 
palette is that the latter is a handy little board while the 
other is like a table-top. The scale on which the scene- 
painter works requires his materials and tools to corre- 
spond in proportion with their productions. You will find 
it convenient, by the way, to have your palettte provided 
with handles at the ends, to facilitate your moving it. 

With these preparations you may be said to have been 
sufficiently enlightened to get ready for work. Let me 
repeat the advice to purchase the best materials. There 
i; no economy in poor ones. Cheap brushes dissolve 
into bristles, and cheap colors show their cheapness on 
their faces. Bad canvas drinks paint like a sponge and 
renders back no effect, and poorly seasoned wood warps 
and splits to pieces. The little extra cost of first-class 
tools and pigments will come back to you manifold in 
the end in the superior results attained. A good artist 
can make some sort of a picture out of any materials, but 
the better his materials the more worthy of him will be 
his work. JOSEPH F, CLARE, 

(To be continued.) 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


WITH little prospect this spring of an exhibition by 
the moribund Society of American Artists, a more than 
usually good display might have been looked for at the 
National Academy. It happens, however, the prize ex- 
hibition, under the auspices of the American Art Asso- 
ciation—which is being arranged at the present writing — 
has drawn away many of the most interesting pictures, 
Nevertheless, we find the National Academy Exhibition 
decidedly above the average in general merit. There is 
no canvas which deserves to be awarded the popular 
distinction of “ the picture of the season,” Indeed, there 
is hardly the usual number of genre paintings which 
please most the average visitor. But in technical excel- 
lence one finds steady improvement all along the iine. 
We do not wish to be taken too literally—for “on the 
line” will be found, as usual, the work of academicians 
who will never improve until they cease to paint. 

The hand shows generally gain of skill; but in figure 
painting, at least, there seems to be a paralysis of the 
imagination. There is J. G. Brown, who holds his own 
in his peculiar domain of street boy life ; “ A Jolly Lot,” 
showing a gang of little gamins amused by the antics of 
a negro boy, and the greedy urchin, entitled “ The Mono- 
polist,” being perhaps as good of their kind as can be 
found. Frederic Dielman strays into the same field with 
his “ Young Gamblers,” which looks very like “ The 
Mora Players” he exhibited not long ago. He prefers 
Italian models with their rich coloring; as did Mr. 
Brown, who complains that the more picturesque of 
them—the little street musicians—are no longer to be 
seen in our streets. F. D. Millet, besides an interesting 
portrait, sends two genres, excellent in technique, but 
telling no particular story. “A Window Seat” is 
similar in composition and treatment of the light to Ab- 
bey’s water-color drawing, “The Sisters,” which has 
been imitated with more or less skill by many of our 
younger artists. But Mr. Millet cannot be classed 
among the imitators ; for, if we mistake not, he and Mr. 
Abbey were together at an Oxfordshire inn when the 
original and unwitting model, unconsciously posed in 
full sunlight against the quaint white-curtained windew, 
first aroused artistic admiration. Mr. Millet’s version 
‘of the incident is new in this country, but it was shown 
some time ago in London where it was highly commend- 


ed. The artist, to our mind, is seen to better advantage 




















in such work than in “ The Toilette,” where the influ- 
ence of his friend, Mr. Alma Tadema, is paramount. 
We are somewhat afraid of this influence, for Mr. Mil- 
let’s sake, and we caution him against it. He has already 
learned so well the famous Hollander’s secret of painting 
marble and mosaic, that he gives in this picture more in- 
terest to them than to his classically attired maiden, 
whom no one will mistake for anything but a model. 
Louis Moeller follows his “ Puzzled” of last year with 
another study of expression called “Short Measure,” 
portraying the disgusted look of a reputable looking citi- 
zen holding up to view a glass, as to the contents of 
which the good man evidently considers himself defraud- 
ed. The artist uses a large canvas and paints with 
more freedom ; but confirms our impression from his 
former work that he does not find it safe to undertake a 
picture containing more than a single figure. Rather 
suggesting, by its dimensions and mode of treatment, 
Mr. Moeller’s little canvas of last year, and certainly in 
no way inferior to it in execution, is “The Sculptor’s 
Studio,” by Charles X. Harris. The composition is clever, 
but the story it tells is so trivial that one cannot but re- 
The 


sculptor, in throwing the wet plaster around a rather 


gret that so much dexterity has been wasted on it. 


vulgar-looking statue, from which he is about to make a 
mould, has sent some of it into the eyes of his assistant, 
who, apparently, is roaring with pain, while the sculptor 
An the 
background, placidly smoking his pipe, with an amused 


leaps forward to offer his apology. artist in 


expression, completes the story. George W. Maynard's 


“Strange Gods” shows Pompeian maidens curiously 


examining some little Egyptian idols, It is well painted. 
“ The Gossipers,” by George W. Brenneman, has a good 
lamp-light effect. Gilbert Gaul sends two reminiscences 
of the war—-“ Guerillas Returning from a Valley Raid” 
and ‘On the Look-out.” 


of character; but the types are unnecessarily repulsive. 


The figures in both are full 


Francis Jones’s charmingly told little story, “‘ Exchang- 
ing Confidences” between an old grandfather and a bright 
little girl who are talking across the table, calls for noth- 
ing but praise. Charles Ulrich is creditably represented 
by the canvas called ‘ Waifs,” which shows a cheerless 
room in a Dutch orphan asylum, into which the sun 
comes with the increased force caused by the reflection 
from the white wall in the little garden patch, revealing 
some rather uncomely children, in the peculiar costume 
of their class, seated about a girl older than themselves, 
The 
execution displays no little technical skill, but the chief 


who is blowing soap bubbles for their amusement. 


charm of the picture lies in the simplicity of the story 
and the honesty with which it is told. Admirers of 
T. W. Wood will 


cult Text” which is puzzling two old-fashioned Ameri- 


find him at his best in “ The Diffi- 


can villagers, one of whom presumably is the parson. 

If we have left until the last of the few genre pictures 
in the exhibition found worthy of mention those of the 
brothers Percy and Leon Moran, it is not because that 
is their place in order of merit, but because we would 
make a special point in favor of these talented young 
painters. While they were only boys, it was the privi- 
iege of The Art Amateur to find them out and give the 
first public notice of their precocious abilities ; they were 
made the subject of an illustrated notice for which, at 
our invitation, they furnished the clever pen drawings. 
Since then Percy and Leon Moran have been fairly be- 
fore the public. They have run the gauntlet of criticism, 
and stood it well. About the severest thing that has 
That 
is a failing hard to correct; and as they seem to grow 


been said of them is that they are “ too clever.” 


more clever with each successive exhibition, it is to be 
feared that their work this spring is more than ever 
open to this grave This drawback, to- 
gether with the further objection of their youth, fora 
Water Color 
Society ; both grounds of complaint being radically op- 


imputation. 


time excluded them from the American 
posed to the traditions of the organization and being 
conspicuously absent in the members most energetic in 
But those 


chivalrous gentlemen need not wholly despair ; for while 


honoring the young men with their ill-will. 


they can hardly hope the latter will grow less clever 
—even under such favorable conditions as their newly 
acquired fellowship—the latter will, at least, in time, 
overcome the fault of youth. “Coming from Church 

Old New York,” by Percy Moran, admirable in execu- 
tion, tells its story well, and the composition shows 
marked improvement over any previous work we can call 
to mind from the same hand. The color is wonderfully 


delicate and harmonious, with here and there certain 
deft little touches—such as in the feather of the lady’s 
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bonnet—hardly possible but for the artist’s skill in the 
use of water-color, which medium they at once suggest. 

Leon Moran’s “ Waylaid” is not inferior in point of 
technique—the color is delightful and distributed with 
even more than the artist’s usual skill; but the picture 
Ssat- 


has not the earnest qualities of the other. It is not 


isfying. One cannot help feeling that the horses, which 
must have been attached, to the carriage, were set free 
rather because Mr. Moran did not care to undertake the 
job of painting them, than that the traces were cut by 
the highwaymen, which we presume to have been the 
who 


case. Their absence and that of the coachman 


could hardly be out of sight—leaves the story incom- 


plete, and the remaining personages are not rendered 


strongly enough to fill the gap. For a certain kind of 
cleverness allied with about every conceivable fault, we 
commend the “Studio Interior,” by F. L. Kirkpatrick, 


which, for some inscrutable reason—for he is not an 


Academician—is hung in a good position “ on the line.’ 
So glaring are its faults that the picture would serve 
very well as “a frightful example” in a lecture on “ what 


to avoid in painting.” The badly drawn figures—given 
with the profusion of something which costs nothing 

are jumbled with accessories in a manner quite bewilder- 
ing. Add to this, wilful indifference to values and rules 
of composition, and the result is exasperating enough 
when one remembers that Mr. Kirkpatrick has the gift 
of color, remarkable facility of execution, and not long 
ago was an artist full of promise ; indeed only recently, 
if we mistake not, he won some prize in Philadelphia. 
An old fault, which we have often alluded to, is that his 
picture, as a rule, is so composed that it may be cut into 


We can recall in- 


stances where this was no drawback; because the bad 


two and not suffer by the operation. 


half could be thrown away, and a good picture would 
remain. Butin the case of the picture under notice we 
cannot conceive of any person of taste Wanting to retain 
either half. Chelminski’s characteristic scenes in Central 
Park and “ On the Beach” have 
Rhoda H. Nichols, in 
strongest painter among her sex in this country, is seen 
at her best in “ A White Wall of Venice,” 


deep Italian sky, brilliant-hued foliage, glaring masonry, 


been noticed in these 


columns. her chosen field, the 


which, with its 


and sunlit water, with foreshortened gondoliers lazily 
rocking between the piles at the wharf—the whole excel- 
lent in color and vigorous in execution—contains uncom- 
In “ The Old Garden’ 


Walter Satterlee has produced a good open-air effect. 


mon claims to public recognition. 


The cattle painter, William Hart, appears in a new role, 
with a scantily clad young woman for his subject. He 
calls her “A Modern Cinderella,” which perhaps is as 
good a name as any other for the model he has _ posed ; 
but, to tell the truth, Mr. Hart is not to be congratulated 
on his new departure : he has surprised his friends with- 
out pleasing them. C. Y. Turner shows us a favorite 
model of his of whom the public must be getting very 
weary. This time he put a human skull in the hands of 
the old man, and calls the picture ** An Emblem of Mor- 
tality.” 


ural canvas. 


Sarah P. Dodson sends, as usual, a large script- 
The hands of Moses are being upheld by 
Aaron and another, while a battle between the Israelites 
and the Amalekites is pres imably raging on the plain 
below. There is much to praise in the work, but this 
talented lady is too ambiticus. 

In portraiture the exhibition is unusually weak, and 
Eastman Johnson easily bears off the palm with his like- 
face full of 
B. C. Porter has a striking picture 


ness of Senator Evarts, which presents a 
dignity and power. 
of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt's little son and a noble hound, 
the whole boldly painted in a low key of grays and reds 
against a greenish gray background, The portrait of 
the boy is said to be good; but as a picture the work 
does not please on further acquaintance, the chief defect 
being in the carnations of the face, which are too strong 
for the general color scheme. F. D. Millet 
The two by J. Alden Weir do not show 
We prefer to remember 


sends a 
good portrait. 
that clever artist to advantage. 
him by his admirable portrait of Richard Grant White, 
whose recent death gives to it a new interest. 

Marine painting is creditably represented by many inter- 
esting canvases, including Thomas Moran's “ Fingal’s 
Cave ;’ 
Channel ;” a large canvas by Harry Chase, ** New York 


Edwin Moran’s “ Fishing Boats in the Irish 
Harbor, North River,” and a smaller one, “ Rising Tide 
—Dutch Coast’’-—both generally admirable, but rather 
“ painty,”” a defect perhaps inseparable at times from the 
artist’s uncompromising love of sunshine; De Haas’s 
“Saluting the Admiral’s Yacht, 17th Century,” 
“ Towing in Evening’”—the latter with charmingly ren- 


and 








dered opalescent reflections from an incipient sunset 

G. Whar- 
ton Edwards's “ Nightfall on the Bridge” cannot be 
His “* At Ebb of Tide” 


striking resemblance to a work by Ulysse Butin, exhibit- 


and Cornish coast views by Arthur Quartley. 


counted a success. bears a 


ed in Paris in °78. One may always look for something 
to admire in the work of R. Swain Gifford and H. Bolton 
Jones, and both of these admirable landscapists fulfil our 
The feel- 


ing might reasonably be expressed of George Inness and 


expectations in the present exhibition. same 
J. Francis Murphy ; but this time with not quite the 
same result. Power and sweetness, as usual, characterize 
respectively their work ; but the power of Inness’s bold- 
ly decorative “Sunset” is not of the spontaneous kind 
that does him most credit, and the sweetness of Murphy 
in “* Tints of a Vanished Past,” a landscape undeniably 
not reconcile us to its 


of the 


charming in sentiment, does 


washed-out appearance. One critics, We notice, 


compares the execution of Inness’s “ Sunset” with that of 
Rousseau inthe Walters col- 


the famous “ Le Givre” of 


lection. The comparison is not fortunate ; the rudeness 


in execution of the latter is due to the anxiety to com- 
plete the picture before the impression of it had faded 
away—in the foreground you can see littie patches of 
the bare canvas beneath the hastily applied pigment ; 


the roughness of the foreground of Mr. Inness’s picture, 


with its unqualified greens opposed to the blazing 
orange-hued sky, is due to the piling on of pigment to 
correct, apparently, the first recorded impressions—it is 
as if the picture had been painted from nature and_ re- 
H. P. Smith 
but his Rousseau-ish * Old Oaks ” hardly deserves to be 

| We have 


banished to obscurity in the 
I. Moran, Bris- 


| 
tol, Shurtleff, Van Boskerek, Wyant and Edward Gay, 


painted in the studio, continues imitative, 


corridor. space 


only to mention the names of Smillie, 


whose contributions do them much credit. 

The hanging committee has been unusually severe 
Julia Dillon's * Wild Flowers,” 
and ** Water Lilies” 


are all painted with more than usual ability, and are all 


with the flower painters. 


“Chrysanthemums,” “ Safrano Rose’ 


badly hung. Eleanor Greatorex’s strongly painted “Chrvs- 
\enes D. Abbatt, 


among other highly creditable work, sends some delight- 


anthemums” are better treated. 
fully painted “ Roses,” which make a bright spot in’ the 
South Gallery. 

hardly to de- 


Would 


it not be well for our representative sculptors, who no 


Che sculpture this year is 


So pool as 
serve mention. Happily, there is very little of it. 
longer send tothe Academy, to organize an exhibition of 
their own ? 

Besides the usual catalogue, which fully sustains its 
reputation for typographical inaccuracy and as being the 
shabbiest-looking pamphlet of its kind in the country, 
there are two independent publications issued in con- 
Charles M. 


and ¢ omplete ( atalogue . 


nection with the exhibition: Kurtz's * Na- 


tional Academy Notes” with 
nearly a hundred fac-simile sketches of pictures, personal 
notices of the artists, and much valuable general informa- 
tion, published by Cassell & Co.—a useful souvenir ; and 
a new-comer, * Etchings of Notable Academy Pictures,” 


issued by G. W. H. Ritchie, 


Paris Salon 


in imitation of a similar pub- 
lication at the a neatly printed pamphlet, 


with many pages of exceedingly pointless letter-press. 


HI Downman, 


an English miniature painter of the last century, sug- 


method of work adopted by John 


gests some interesting experiments in portrait sketch- 


Downman was particularly celebrated for the 


ing. 


grace and elegance of his female portraits. He drew on 


paper, securing an outline in profile by preference to any 
other view, and drawing this outline with extreme pre- 


cision and delicacy. The face he finished very daintily, 


stippling it in water-color, The background he rubbed 


f 


in with lead-pencil and a stump to force the face out; 


and he suggested the hair and body with free lines of 


the This method makes his faces the most 


prominent parts of his drawings, while they are 


stump. 
sulli- 


ciently finished in their accessory details to pass muster, 


FLOWER pictures of extraordinary crispness and brill- 
| ; | 


iancy are possible in pastel. To secure these qualities, 


however, certainty of hand is necessary. Every touch. 
should tell. 


simple as possible, study it well before you begin to put 


Make your arrangement of the flowers as 


it on paper, and then try to put it down as you see it, 
The 


The beauty 


without alterations. If you fail, try a fresh paper. 
result will repay you the sacrifice of material, 
of a pastel drawing is in the clearness of its tints, and 
the more you rub and alter, the farther you will remove 


yourself from this desirable end. 
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THE USE OF STAINED GLASS. 





OME few years ago it 
would have been neces- 
sary, even in writing for 
an art magazine, to point 
out that by stained glass 
we do not mean prima- 
rily or mainly painted 
glass. At that time what 
was Called stained glass 
was to be seen only in 
a few churches, and 
was, most of it, ordinary 

glass, put up in lozenges instead of in 

squares, and covered with patterns in en- 

amel paint, or sometimes merely with a 

wash of reddish brown water-color. Now, 

everybody is familiar with the appearance 
of real stained glass, which holds its color 
in the material, and with the effects, good, 
bad and indifferent, which may be ob- 
tained by its use. It is to be seen in doors, 
windows and skylights of private houses, 
as well as in churches and other public 
buildings, and in every variety of design— 

Renaissance, Moorish, Zulu and Chinese. 

The art has not reached this degree of popularity 
without suffering some corresponding loss of true 
artistic merit. One can- 
not decorate churches 
and drinking saloons with 
an even hand _ unless 
he steadily does his worst, 
and an art that is called into use on all occasions 1s 
sure to suffer from some of them. Stained glass is 
especially liable to vulgar abuse, and, no doubt, there is 
hardly one of our readers but can bring to mind some 
example which he very properly regards as worse than 
anything that he has seen in chromo-lithography or 
cheap carpets. But the strength and brilliancy of color 
which betrays the incapable designer offers the very fin- 
est field for one who is really strong. That in spite of 
the process of vulgarization which has been going on in 
the art during the last three or four years, excellent work 
is still being done, is proof that very considerable powers 
of design are engaged in it. But for this, even the great 
beauty of the material, and the variety of uses to which it 
may be put, would hardly have kept it from falling quick- 
ly into desuetude. Indeed, the variety and adaptability of 
American stained glass, which qualities mainly distin- 
guish it from European, only serve with incapable de- 
signers togive them opportunities to go wrong, which 
they would not have in the case of a material of a less 
tractable character. 

If the art of making stained glass windows should ever 
become reduced to the status of a manufacture, the fact 
would be the more deplorable, because, as now prac- 
tised with us, we can claim it asa native art. While Eng- 
lish, French and German glass-stainers are even now 
trying in vain, with their perfected modern skill and 
with chemically pure though cheap ingredients, to attain 
the deep rich tone which in their ancient cathedral win- 
dows is due greatly to the imperfections of the glass, 
made often from the most costly material,* some one in 
this country, observing that the melted glass could easily 
be variegated to any extent, set about making use of such 
glass instead of attempting to secure tone and uniform- 
ity of color at once, as in mediaeval windows. There is 





aspects, an art in which painting may be almost or quite dispensed with, in which the 
texture and changing colors of foliage, sky and draperies may be imitated with the 
happiest results, and which, with the help of moulded or faceted glass, affords richer 
and most brilliant effects in conventional compositions. 












































: — ) The “as a 
The fitness of our productions for use in private 2 y, 
dwellings, in which European stained glass can hard- ‘sap MY 
ly be used in any quantity, is what is, perhaps, most Y ‘ 
remarkable about them. In city houses, more espe- ‘ 
cially, stained glass is driving the ugly plate-glass AP), 


window out of existence. In a situation where there 


is, most of the time, We 7 


nothing to be seen but 
bricks and mortar, or \) Ys 
still uglier brown stone, S 7 
something is necessary 
to break up and color 
the entering light, to 
satisfy the eye with a 


y 
V ~~ 
beautiful pattern or pict- = 
ure ; and it is indispen- % 
sable that it be eith- Y \ 


er rich and deep for a eA P 
large ball-room or hall, \) 

or delicately tinted for ge 

use in smaller rooms or N Vp 
where a strongly colored XA a 


light would be inappro- ALY) 
AN) 


priate. Nothing else will 








answer all these require- rs 
ments half so well as (CO 
stained - glass windows © 9g 
or screens which may N WY ) 
(and should) be specially 
designed to suit each A\ 
particular case. 

The first thing that # yj 
strikes one on entering Vf 
a modern house in any Sm, VY 
of our cities is the vesti- 
bule door-light, which 
now gleams with jew- 


~~ 
¢ 
elled and colored glass, 2 








where formerly was a 
sheet of ground or etch- 
ed glass only. Stained 
glass is nowhere more “Dé iia 
appropriate than here; ») It\\ sf 
but it must be admitted a 


that the majority of the 
designs that one sees 




















a controversy as to who the individual was and as to here are whoily unsuit- | 
whether he did not derive the idea from seeing chance FIG. I. STAINED-GLASS VESTIBULE LIGHT. ed to their place. The 
(or choice ?) pieces of English glass of the sort, or, final- abominable patchwork FIG. 2. STAINED-GLASS 
ly, whether the notion was not taken from some of those which has been intro- WINDOW-BORDER. 


little Chinese snuff-bottles, many of which are most perfect specimens of imitation 
in giass, of jasper, agate and other precious stones. However this may be, and 
although the material was not invented here, the use of what has come to be known 
as American stained glass is, as yet, almost confined to this country, and there has 
been developed in connection with it an art which is practically new in all its 


by The thirteenth century blue glass was made from fragments of old Roman and Greek glass, priced as 
high as sapphires, and often sold as such, 





duced into every sort of art manufacture, and which 

the upholsterer dubs the Japanese style, is too often 

put into stained glass for vestibule doors. Shepherdesses, knights in armor, polly- 
wogs, salamanders, and other things bearing relation but to the follies of the inhabi- 
tants, shine out at night from these portals, and in the most vivid colors. A vesti- 
bule door-light should be wholly conventional in design and should be symmetrical 
or very carefully balanced, If one belongs to a family which, in Europe, is entitled 
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to heraldic distinction, one may, not too conspicuously, use crest or coat-of-arms to place of what might be a handsome painted ceiling. 
ornament his door-light. But, as a rule, it is better to use some elegant classical or — windows, those of the largest room on the ground 


early Renaissance design like that of Dr. White’s house at Sixty-sixth Street and — or dining-room, are made the most important, and ; 
Fifth Avenue, or that of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house 
(Fig. 1) or of Mr. D. O. Mills’ 


house, or that in the accom- SS SS 









Aa; > iat ; 
yanying illustration by Tidden 9 Pty : ori G ie s, Js , eo ) 
& pede (Fig. 2). In all of ine ay aay Pg $71 NE > ~ a | 
these the ground is of a \e Ses fo 
slightly tinted but not quite a pPALAL DS : 
transparent glass, into which . ew eS ~ 7 ( 
the colored arabesques or the . °." Oy dsd\. Ay ¢ - 
symmetrically disposed leaves > e Ye) OM Pc ee } . [ ( 

a branches of the design : a we ne TE 4, fe. 5% 


are leaded. This allows plenty 


of nearly colorless light to en- , 
ter the hall in the daytime, and i em 
at night the design, which ped 


every passer-by can see, ap- . = 
pears nowise bizarre or mere- SS AGS fe - — J 4, 
tricious. ‘ \ 7 

In most new houses all the , se 
doors on the ground floor have ‘ 43 ! poe . at 4 2, 
glazed panels, and the win- \- 1 (Ag N\ Ss ~s Be Bag LG 
dows have transom lights of i Y 
stained glass. A freer and 
more pictorial style is often 





advisable in these. When the 


staircase is lit by windows, ; c 

‘ ; % 
these offer one of his best op- " _ ® 

a oe -t, ~ p<, q , 
portunities to the glass-work- ; > gf i | 

T ; AL . ps S* J wx , 

er. These windows can usu- ee yu’ Fa — 4" ~~ wr 
ally be seen from several ay gut 


points of view, and at a suffi- 

cient distance to take in the FIG. 3. SPAINED-GLASS MEMORIAL CHURCH WINDOW 

whole of the composition at 

a glance. They are almost 

always treated pictorially ; frequently the composition runs across several lights, as A very good plan here is to use the family arms—or, 
in the windows of the W. H. Vanderbilt house, where the subject is an allegory of the owner's book-plate design—for a central spot of 


Peace and Commerce; or, as in the stair-windows of a noted Philadelphia house, to be filled up with a geometrical pattern of colorless 


designed by the 
artist who _ illus- 
trates this article, as - _ 
in which a mass } a SIU CASO NEL UWS Ba IOb LaF RAB 
of autumn vines R : 7 ff rx. \ Wy / 

is carried from , *& 
window to win- ’ 





dow, and be- 





\ 

by Hf 
tween them one I! 
sees blue sky and 
clouds, and birds 
flying or perching 
on the branches. 
In this last suite 
of windows the 
opalescent or va- 
riegated glass 
stands for a good 
deal; for by 
means of it what 
painters under- 
stand by the 
“quality” of color 
of the objects rep- 
resented, as well 


as their accident- 


Ze 


al markings, and 
the appearance of 
atmosphere nec- 
essary to a suc- 
cessful __ picture, 
are gained in a 
very remarkable 
manner. But the 
staircase is often I; 
lit only by a sky- 
light, which, be- | 


an expensive pic- DST al 
torial design. A a 
ae snp FIG. 4. STAINED-GLASS LIBRARY WINDOW OF HERALDIC DESIGN. 
ment of rondels, 


circular cast 


“A 
~ 
4 
ie kin 
LFDTS ENS 


Ye. 7 
WY, / 


\ vy Yj MON Ly 7 ; Yyy Y UNG ij ' / Fd / % t liage. 

| / Ny . Yj /, y Yf “ 3 a ‘Vi 2 \ 
ing invisible from ! ; LU) | Y ; J \ & 
the first floor | j Uf ] \ \ JX / Y / 
should not be of \ / ( fe, . [™ J / | / \ ce \ \ J 


gallery is it  cus- 
te rap i= g - DED re bl 2: kewl few @” 3 wer : SO TS AG apd) tomary to . use 


When there are no staircase 
floor, living-room, music-room 
ire commonly filled with figure 
subjects. Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt’s ball-room windows, 
made in France, and repre- 
senting the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, will come to every- 
body’s mind. The Renais- 
sance border of the window 
shown in the sketch (Fig. 2) 
is one of two for a room of 
about the same size. Figures 
are very often used in dining- 
room windows, and, if the 
room is large enough, there 
can be no better place for 
them. Greek and Roman 
mythology furnishes plenty of 
subjects, as Ceres, Pomona and 
Bacchus. But fruits and flow- 
ers, as in the dining-room of 
the Union League Club, or 


sull-life compositions, like the 


clever ones in the Casino at 
Newport, may be preferred, 
here is a tendeney in this, 
as in every matter connected 
with the dining-room, to use 
dark and heavy colors, It 


should) be discountenanced, 
Dark and “ rich” dining-rooms 
are tit only for a nation of 
gluttons. 

If the dining-room windows 
should not be too dark in col- 
or, still less should those of 
the library shut out the light. 
they failing, an enlargement of 
color in the window ; the rest 
glass. Heraldic bearings are 

more in place in 
a library than any- 


where else, being 


‘ > 
4QOIEy connected with 


ancient history. 
4 a 1 " 
5 Phe illustration 


: \ y 
j i7 \* A / 
VY,’ fy \ - jyN Y \ / \ \3 (Fig. 4) shows 
YY Y//), 4 : 


» one way of insert- 


-s “d 
\ > ; b Sy ing them. An- 
Wf \ / = other, and per- 
// | ly \ jj] { haps a_ cheaper, 
fp AC UY : 4 a) Way is to inscribe 
Y 7 )i the arms in a loz- 
\ y p enge Ol oval o1 
\ 


nn | other plain figure, 


X A and let that break 


- the pattern of 


ra Which the win- 
i 


dow is composed, 
(e Still, the manner 
shown in the cut 
has much the 


prettier effect. In 


~ 


a certam private 
library in New 
York the window 
is so treated, but 
with, instead of 
the arms, a copy 
of an old Vene- 
tian printer’s 
mark, and with a 


trail of ivy instead 


wel? 


of the conven- 


tional heraldic fo- 


Neither in the 
/ conservatory nor 
in the picture- 


stained glass, but 
leaded — transpar- 
ent glass is com- 


monly used _— in 


pieces of glass, generally greenish or olive in color, with the spaces between filled both. When a person does not need to mind the expense, plate glass ground to 
with another tint, or some other simple geometric arrangement, should suffice. It —ashape, with polished bevelled edges, will be found, when the several pieces are leaded 


is nonsense putting very expensive work into a skylight except when it takes the together in a pattern, to have a very agreeable effect. 
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So far, we have spoken of stained glass in private 
houses only; but, as everybody is aware, it has already 
been extensively used in all sorts of public buildings in 
this country. Perhaps the best known examples are the 
La Farge windows in Trinity Church, Boston, and in the 
Harvard Memorial Hall at Cambridge, Mass. These 
have been often described ; but little mention has been 
made of a much smaller, but very curious little window, 
by La Farge, in the Public Library of Quincy, in the 
same State. This, which shows a figure of a philoso- 
pher, copied, as is Mr. La Farge’s wont, from a tortuous 
old Byzantine bas-relief, is most gorgeous in color ; and, 
there being no lead-lines, but, instead, a very finc fillet 
of copper which is entirely lost at a little distance, the 
effect is that of a genuine translucent painting, like that 
of enamel, but more brilliant, as the light is transmit- 
ted, not reflected. It remains to be seen whether the 
process would work well on a large scale; but, in this 
case (the figure is not more than three feet high), its suc- 
cess is absolute. The largest and most important work 
in stained glass in any public place in New York City, 
excepting the windows of Trinity Church, which are not 
of American make, is the skylight of the new Produce 
But that, being purely conventional in de- 
Church win- 
dows are in most cases memorial windows, and it 1s 
generally desirable to introduce a portrait of the person 


Exchange. 
sign, does not call for detailed description. 


in whose memory they are erected. Few have been so 
successful in this sort of design as Mr. Locke, whose win- 
dow, of which is given a reproduction of his sketch, 
is one of the handsomest, as well-as one of the cheapest 
Such windows (Fig. 3) as a rule, 
are very costly, and, on account of the difficulty of con- 
veying at once a general religious sentiment, and a 
personal one, very unsatisfactory. Perhaps it may be 
said that the greater part of all our work in stained 
glass is unsatisfactory—we know that much of it is 
unbearable by cultivated persons. But so it is with every 
art which is in great demand. 
selves with the reflection that foreigners, like Seymour 
Haden, who saw all that there was to be seen of it, both 
good and bad ; and others, like the Munich artists, who 
saw only a few pieces, at their Exposition, unite in prais- 
ing American stained glass in the highest terms, as 
equal, on the whole, in artistic merit, to older work of 
the best periods, while totally unlike anything that has 
before been done or attempted. ROGER RIORDAN. 


windows of its kind. 


We may console our- 


THE NEW LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THE general scheme of the new Lyceum Theatre is 
Oriental both in color and decorative forms, but the word 
must be taken in a wide sense. The color begins with 
old oak lavishly used in the vestibule. Reds mingle 
with its browns in the lower part of the auditorium. 
The side walls are covered with rich satin, antique red in 
hue and traversed by deep frets in gold. This same fabric 
covers the balcony. Above, yellow assumes more prom- 
The side walls are golden toned. Below the 
frieze silver ornamentation appears, and the ceiling— 
lighter yellow in tint—is covered with decorative forms in 
silver. But this color scheme in yellow reds rising into 


inence. 


yellow, with high lights of silver, is modified throughout 
by the wood which, avowing its constructive use, is also 
made ornamental. This is seen in pillars and supporting 
panels, but most conspicuously in the beams of the ceil- 
ing. They are carried back lengtlywise from the space 
which surrounds the square dome, and short parallel 
beams are inserted between, and are also carried above 
This 
wood everywhere is ornamented with fine detail stencilled 
on in silver, having the look of metal inlays seen fre- 
quently in Japanese work. 


the frieze on the ceiling surrounding the dome. 


The effect is very pleasing 
at present ; but, with the tarnishing of the metal, which 
must come in a little while, it will not be so satisfactory. 

The lighting of the theatre is also new. 1 
has been said, is square. 


The dome, as 
From arching beams within, 
treated as has been described, hang numerous large 
year-shaped globes of opalescent glass swung by silver 
wires and inclosed in an almost invisible basket of silver 
Each holds an electric light and reflects the pris- 
matic tints. Elsewhere, as against the capitals of the 
pillars, hang electric lights against panels of stained 
glass. Behind is a silver lining which reflects their colors ; 
for American glass is intended for reflection as well as 
for translucence. The decorative value of the lighting is 
chiefly seen in the side lights and balcony. At intervals 
on the balcony are concave panels of opalescent glass 


wire. 
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screening an electric light. These branch in colors with 
perforations showing the red silk beneath. In the side 
walls, when the house is darkened, panels of stained glass 
shut out the light, and on wall and balcony are seen in 
the darkness glowing spots of color. The light is well 
diffused, coming from behind the spectator, instead of 
in front of him, except in the centre light in the roof 
which he is not supposed to look at. The globes, sus- 
pended from overhead, on account of their shape, have 
the unpleasant suggestion of bladders ; and if one suc- 
ceeds in overcoming that fancy, they suggest the trivial- 
ity of ornamented ostrich eggs. 

The stage framing is very original. There are two 
curtains, each spanning the stage, which are in stripes 
of green and gold, woven very light, and deepening at 
the sides until dark blues are admitted. A decorative 
band crosses the bottom of each, in paint and embroidery, 
which rises and deepens on the deeper toned sides of the 
curtains. The drapery hides the proscenium, instead of, 
as in the ordinary theatre, being inside the frame; the 
idea, as Mr. Mackaye, the manager, explained to the 
writer, being, that both frame and picture are equally 
concealed, as in a painting they would be to one at the 
threshold of an art gallery, As the curtains are gathered 
back, the orchestral car descends. Behind pillars, the 
lines of which are taken from an opium pipe and their 
bases richly incrusted with silvered modelling in relief, 
Above, is a frieze of stained glass and 
Behind 


sits the orchestra. 
swinging garlands of roses modelled in glass. 
is a cartouche bearing Longfellow’s lines : 

And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold up their tents like Arabs, 

And silently steal away. 


The music over, the car rises, the curtains descend, and, 
passing one another, reverse the decoration which ap- 
pears on the other side, always making new lines and 
combinations. The frieze of the proscenium is a conven- 
tional arrangement of butterflies in green and yellow. 
When the orchestral car is up, it makes with the stage 
adeep cove overlaid with gold, the only gold used in 
the decoration. When the car descends, the cove is con- 
behind a band of stencilled ornament. The 
boxes are inclosed by screens of finely turned wood 
Bya 
sliding arrangement two boxes can be turned into one. 
The wooden disks on the top of the screen which assist 
this movement, bear an odd resemblance to sun-dials. 


cealed 


spindles and are roofed with tent-like draperies. 


There are two boxes and a stall on each side of the 
balcony. There is no gallery, and the balcony, at least, 
in the front rows, is designed to be the most desirable 
part of the house. All the chairs are roomy and com- 
fortable. They can be turned up in convenient fashion 
to allow free passage to late comers, or can be divided 
into groups of two, three and four, to be reserved like a 
private box, and they are not of the comic, surprise order 
in use for a while at the Union Square Theatre. 

To sum up, it must be said that the inventive skill of 
Mr. Mackaye, and the artistic knowledge of Messrs. 
Louis C. Tiffany & Co., the decorators, have given the 
New York public a very attractive house of entertain- 
ment. Architecturally considered, the interior is devoid 
of dignity in construction—there is too much pettiness of 
detail—too much “ invention ”—too much “ talent ” alto- 
gether. But the theatre is well built for sight and sound, 
is remarkably comfortable, and the coloring presents an 
harmonious ensemble of which one is not likely to tire. 





HEALTHY DECORATION, 





IN a recent lecture on “Healthy Decoration in the 
Home,” Mr. G. Aitchison, an English architect, said, 
among other things: Nothing is better for preventing 
the permanent location of dirt than really good hard 
wood polished parquet ; but if that be found too expen- 
sive, then let the joints of the boards be well scraped 
out, filleted with wood when wide, and let all the joints be 
puttied. And let the whole floor be painted or var- 
nished ; dust is then more easily and completely swept 
up, and a wet flannel cleans the floor; but with parquet 
perhaps a washing once a year is enough with clean 
sweeping, and the wholesome application of turpentine 
and beeswax. 

Next to polished wood, tiles, marble, glass and marble 
mosaics, the best wall finish is oil paint, which can be 
made agreeable to the eye by simple flat tints of har- 
monious color, or it can be ornamented with floral or 
arabesque ornament, or with the highest triumphs of 





the painter’s art, and this last will not only mark the 
owner’s’real taste for ort, but will prevent the accumula- 
tion of dust on the picture frames. Flock papers should 
never be used, except when they are painted over, as 
they form a natural receptacle for dust, and seem to 
absorb the greatest quantity of foulness from the air, 
and when the flock is not dyed “ in-grain” whenever they 
are touched some of the coloring matter comes off and 
is mixed with the air of the room. Mr. Aitchison was 
greatly inclined to recommend the varnishing of all 
papers, so that they could be cleaned with a sponge ; 
but it was absolutely essential to varnish them in nur- 
series. Children will lick the papers, and neithe: lead, 
copper, nor arsenic can be good for them, and neither 
size nor whiting are substances you would give to chil- 
dren without medical advice. 

Beauty of form and color have a very important effect 
upon our health. All of us can bear witness to the dul- 
ness of a room of one color, in which we have to sit 
when we are without occupation, and the desire we then 
have for some beautiful and intricate pattern to relieve 
its monotony. Whena room is adorned with pictures 
we have not merely occupation, but delight, and those 
higher emotions that are only excited by the fine arts. 
When we choose wall-papers, those that are more 
beautiful in form and color are to be preferred. We 
should, however, satisfy ourselves that the patterns on 
the papers with which our rooms are hung have not a 
look of motion. Nothing is more distressing than to be 
in a room where the pattern of the paper seems always 
crawling like a bag of worms. It would be well if we 
could have all things about us beautiful in form, elegantly 
simple, and all the colors harmonious and restrained ; 
these great qualities seem to impart to us the feelings of 
self-restraint, dignity and repose. 





THE Parisians are returning to simplicity in interior 
decoration, and their cabinet-makers are even beginning 
to reproduce the neo-Greek furniture of the Directory and 
the First Empire. The reign of plush, which has been so 
lavishly used of late years for wall-hangings, picture 
frames, photograph frame, and for all kinds of uphol- 
stery work, is at an end, and the house-decorators are no 
longer called upon to rival the dressmakers and milliners 
in the art of crumpling stuffs and draping folds. The ten- 
dency at the present moment is to return to simple wain- 
scotted walls, tinted in cool gray, and the furniture a la 
mode is mahogany, relieved with simple brass bands, and 
clocks and bronzes after the designs of Percier and Fon- 
taine, the famous masters of the time of Napoleon I. 
On the other hand, in the way of knick-knacks, table 
furniture, writing materials, toilet necessaries, leather 
work and stationery, the “article de Paris” has been 
entirely beaten out of the field by the “ article Anglais,” 
which has now succeeded the florid and over-ornament- 
ed Viennese fancy articles brought into vogue by the ex- 
hibition of 1878. The shops of Paris are full of English 
articles, and either from want of invention, or because 
they despair of struggling against the fashion of the mo- 
ment, the Parisian manufacturers are all imitating the 
English models. a. & 





THERE was an important sale at the Hétel Drouot re- 
cently of the furniture left by Sauvresy, whose name will 
be familiar to the connoisseur, This artistic Frenchman 
went from his native Laon, to Paris, when Louis 
Philippe was king, and manufactured the solid but 
unstylish mahogany and gilt furniture then in vogue. 
Gradually, however, after having studied, travelled and re- 
flected, he abandoned completely the ideas of his day and 
was one of the first to resuscitate the forms and designs of 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. He was veritably a 
Renaissance artist living in modern times, an artist who 
carved as if he were chasing the precious metals. His 
favorite woods were pear, either natural or ebonized, 
waxed walnut, and oak, and, for his carved panels, box- 
wood. The panels of box-wood, or of bronze bas-reliefs, 
the brass ornaments for the Louis XV. and XVI. furniture 
were all worked by the artist himself, and each of his 
masterpieces is signed, just as Riesener, Roentgen and 
Gouthiére signed their work. Sauvresy produced a com- 
paratively small number of pieces, which were bought 
by amateurs. He was entirely devoted to his art and did 
not become rich. The highest price paid at his sale was 
$1190, for a little jewel coffer in natural pear-wood and 
box-wood. It has three compartments superposed and 
enriched with figures and _ bas-reliefs of exquisitely fine 


workmanship. : oe 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 


VII. 

E now come to the subject of frame embroid- 
ery. Before treating of it in detail, it will 
be well to refer to the methods of framing, 
and to the best way to manage this class of 





embroidery with least inconvenience to the 


worker. 
are: first, the bars, which have a piece of strong linen 
webbing nailed along them, and mortice holes at the 


The portions of an ordinary embroidery frame 


end; second, the stretchers, flat pieces of wood, having 
two rows of holes bored at the end. The ends of the 
stretchers fit into the mortice holes of the bars, and are 
fixed there by small metal pins. For very large frames 
having bars four, five or six feet long, strong iron screws 
secured with nuts take the place of the pins. Oak is the 
best wood for frames. If any other wood is used for the 
bars, the stretchers should be made of oak. 

A frame five or six feet long, for a large piece of work, 
must rest on wooden trestles, and these are best made 
with a movable bar at the 
top, fitting into mortice 
holes, and capable of be- 
ing raised or lowered at 
will, by means of stout 
metal pegs, which fit into 
the 
pieces of the trestle, and 


holes bored in side 
pass through them into 
the bar. 

A small frame may 
often be strong enough, 
of ordinary pine, 


with stretchers of ash or 


nade 


some strong wood; and 
it may be rested on the 
table before the worker, 
being held in its place by 
two heavy, leaden blocks, 
covered with 
prevent their slipping. It 
should be raised off the 
table to whatever height 


baize to 


is most agreeable to the 
worker, and prevents her 
having to stoop over her 
embroidery. 

A stand frame, made of 
mahogany or oak, is a 
great convenience, as it 
may be raised or lowered 
at will, and allows the 
worker to sit comfortably 
at it: but unless very well 
made, it is apt to warp 
and become rickety. Many 
experienced embroiderers 
prefer the ordinary frame 
likely to get out of order. 
very well weighted. 

There are many varieties of small frames for ordinary 
One of these has hinged side bars, furnished with 


as being steadier, and less 
A stand frame requires to be 


use. 
small, sharp pins, which hold the material firmly. It can 
then be rolled round the bar when closed, and the trouble 
of sewing on to the webbing is saved. Another kind of 
frame is a small square of tin, strengthened with iron 
wire, and having holes bored round each side. This frame 
is only useful for very small, detached pieces of embroid- 
ery. The material may either be stitched through the 
holes in the sides, or merely pinned carefully over them. 


Another variety of what may be called a temporary frame, ° 


is that already described asa tambour frame. It consists 
simply of two hooks of wood or iron, covered with baize 
or some yielding material, and slipping one under the 
other. The work being placed over the inside hoop, the 
other is pushed down over it, and the material is held 
very evenly stretched. It can only be used, however, 
when there is no fear of crushing or creasing the mate- 
rial; for velvet or plush, of course, it is quite useless. 


DAMASK PROCESSION MANTLE 





In framing work in the ordinary frame first described, 
it is necessary that the bars with the webbing attached, 
should be long enough to take the work in one direction, 
Along each side of the work must be first stitched, very 
evenly and strongly, a piece of linen webbing. The ends 
of the work are then sewn on to the webbing, which is 
attached to the bars of the frame ; linen thread must be 
If the work is long 
curtain—all but a portion a little less than the length of 


used for this purpose. such as a 
the stretchers, must be rolled round one of the bars, 
putting tissue-paper and a piece of wadding between the 
The 
stretchers should then be put in, and secured with the 


work and the wood, to prevent its being marked. 


metal pins, the work being strained tightly. With strong 
twine and a packing needle the work must now be braced 
to the stretchers. This is done by securing the twine 
firmly to one end of the stretchers, and then passing the 
packing needle with the twine alternately through the 
webbing, 
of the material, and over the stretchers. 


which has previously been sewn along the sides 
When the whole 
side is finished, it must be braced up tightly, and the end 





EMBROIDERED WITH RED 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH WORK. IN THE VALPINQON COLLECTION, 


of the twine firmly secured. Often both sides are braced. 
It may be necessary to readjust the stretchers in the bars, 
but what is to be aimed at, is to strain the material on 
It should 


not be too tight, especially if the material is one that 


which the work is to be done, perfectly evenly. 


stretches much. 

When a frame is not in use, it should be kept in a dry 
place, not too hot, or it will become warped and spoiled. 
A small basket, like those sold for sponge baskets, 
lined with holland or silk, to hang at the side of the frame, 
should hold all the necessaries of the worker. 
first, two thimbles, either gold or silver that have been 


These are: 


well used and have no roughnesses, or ivory or vulcan- 
ite; a pair of sharp scissors—those specially made for 
embroidery, bent in the same form as those used by sur- 
geons, are best, but not absolutely necessary ; a small 
steel pricker or stiletto for pushing gold through, and for 
keeping the stitches in their places in working ; a pair of 
fine linen sleeves to slip over those of the dress, to avoid 
rubbing or fraying the silk, and lastly an apron with a bib, 
which will be found useful to save the dress from ends 
of silk. A cover should also be made, large enough to 
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SILK. 


envelop both sides of the work, and made to tie or be 
pinned carefully over, whenever the work is put away. 

The silks are better, also, kept ina linen cover of some 
kind. A simple long piece which can double over, is 
better than anything elaborate, made with pockets or 
running slips. 

The silks, if in skeins, should be cut into the length 
most convenient for working, and kept as flat as possible, 
either in soft paper or linen, and the worker must remem- 
ber to use always from the same end of the skein. 

The materials chietly used in frame embroidery are un- 
twisted crewel, filoselle and embroidery silk. Filoselle is 
a pure silk, but it is spun from short fibres, and is there- 
fore less satisfactory for working with, as it is apt to get 
rough. It is not, at present, to be obtained in such fast 
colors as Italian or Chinese silk, and it will not bear so 
much manipulation without injury to the brightness. — It 
divided into strands, and is, of course, 


is very easily 


much cheaper than Italian silk. Tusser, or the wild silk 
of India, has lately been brought to great perfection, and 
takes some dyes well, though not all. It has a much 


duller appearance than 
either filoselle or embroid- 
ery silk, which some em- 
broiderers prefer. It is 
best suited for using on 
silk woven of tusser, 
The late ly 
duced, and known as filo- 
the 


introduced 


silk intro- 
practically 
that 

manufactured 
specially for the 
School of Art Needlework. 


It is perfectly pure Italian 


floss, Is 
same as 
and © still 
Royal 


silk, and is dyed without 


any aniline colors, so as 
to be perfectly fast. It 
has a very slight twist, 


which makes it separate 
more easily. 

Many woven materials 
are not strong enough, or 
suitable for straining in a 
the case 


frame. This is 
with the thin Indian silks 


and some satins. It is 
also the case with velvet. 
materials must 


* backed” 


These 
therefore be 
with a fine cotton or linen 
stout 


lining, enough to 


bear the strain of fram- 
ine. 


framed as 


The backing is first 
already de- 
scribed, and the material 
is then laid on it, and fast- 
ened first with pins and 
then sewn down with herringbone stitch all round the 
sides. Great care must be taken first, that the piece of 
backing is cut evenly to a thread, and then that the silk 
or velvet is sewn on to it also by the thread, and with the 


..greatest nicety, to prevent its being wrinkled or blistered. 


It is as well to mention here, that when a piece of frame 
embroidery is to be pasted, it must be done after it is 
quite finished, and before it is unframed. The smallest 
possible quantity of shoemakers’ paste should be used, 
and it is best rubbed in on the back of the work with the 
fingers. It is only needed to keep the ends steady, and 
should never be thick enough to stiffen the work too 
much. 

Embroidery paste should be made with a small quan- 
tity of powdered resin, and a teaspoonful of essence of 
cloves ; but it will always be found easiest and most sat- 
isfactory to buy shoemakers’ paste ready-made, as it does 
not get sour and smell disagreeably, as home-made paste 
is so apt to do. The frame must be left twenty-four 
hours untouched after pasting, to dry gradually and per- 
fectly, and then the work may be taken out. 

The question of marking designs on material for em- 
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broidery, is always a difficult one for the non-professional. 
Various means are advertised, but nothing is thoroughly 
satisfactory but painting it on with the hand, which is 
not always possible. Stamped patterns and transfer 
papers rarely produce good, even outlines, and without 
these, it is hopeless to expect good embroidery. 

The only satisfactory plan, therefore, is to trace the 
pattern to be used, very firmly and carefully on tissue or 
tracing paper; then, placing the tracing over a double 
fold of fine flannel or cloth, to prick out the whole outline 
by hand, with a needle fastened into a piece of cork. 
There are numbers of pricking machines, wheels, electric 
pens and the like, but the holes are generally too close 
or too small, and in practice not to be compared to hand 
pricking. 

Having finished pricking the whole of the pattern, it 
must be laid on the material and kept steady by leaden 
weights. A pad or stump must be made by rolling a long 
strip of flannel about four inches wide into a firm and 
very compact roll, sewing it carefully down the side. A 
mixture of finely powdered charcoal and pipe-clay must 
be made ready in a saucer. Dipping one end of the pad 
into the powder, first, it must then be rubbed lightly all 
over the pricked outline. The tracing must then be 
carefully lifted off and the superfiuous pounce shaken 
off it into the saucer. 

The pattern will now be found traced in pounce on 
the material. This should be very lightly blown so as to 
remove the loose particles of pounce, and leave the 
outline clear. The difficulty now only begins, for it is 
necessary to follow over the pounced lines with an ex- 
tremely fine brush and thin oil paint, either white or 
black. It requires a regular training to do this proper- 
ly, the brush needing to be held in a peculiar way, to se- 
cure a sufficiently fine outline. The pounce may be made 
a very light gray, almost white for dark materials, and 
a very dark gray for light ones ; white paint must be used 
for colored materials, as arule, and black for white or 
very light grounds. These directions are given for the 
guidance of those who wish to mark their own designs 
for working, but without much hope that they will be 
able to do so. 

A good embroiderer should always practise using 
both hands indifferently, sometimes keeping the right arm 
above the frame, and sometimes the left. This is un- 
doubtedly awkward at first, but it is important to overcome 
the difficulty, as to many ladies, and especially to very 
young girls, the position of sitting at a frame with the 
same hand always above, becomes very irksome, and is, 
indeed, very injurious. A good light should always be 
selected, coming, of course, from the left, so as to have 
no shadow thrown by the hand. A north light, as for 
painting, is the best for embroidery. At any rate no 
direct sunlight must fall on the frame, or the colors will 
become confusing and the eye quickly tired. 

The principle ofall framed embroidery, as distinguish- 
ed from that done in the hand, is that the needle is passed 
backward and forward for each stitch, and both hands 
are used. With one the needle is pushed through from 
the top, while the other is held below ready to catch 
and draw the thread tight. The needle is then passed 
back again through the material by the under hand, 
caught by the upper one, and the thread again drawn 
tight. A little practice is necessary to begin with, before 
the under hand will always deliver the needle exactly at 
the right place, and the point often has to be withdrawn 
several times before it can be passed through. But the 
art of working correctly from bglow is quickly acquired 
with practice, and that it is necessary to obtain the great- 
est accuracy on this point becomes apparent when work 
is done on leather or on any ground which shows the 
pricks made by the needle point. Every stitch which can 
be done in the hand—with the exception, perhaps, of chain 
stitch—(since tambour done with a hook is not absolutely 
the same) can be done in framed work, and in most cases 
better, but there are several stitches which can only be 
done really well in a frame. These will be touched on 
in the next chapter. Meanwhile, it will be enough to 
say that the form of stem stitch described as split stitch 
is essentially a frame stitch, since it can never be well 
done in the hand. The tight stretching of the material 
enables the worker to bring up the needle fairly in 
the centre of the thread of silk or crewel and to keep an 
accurately straight line. In all frame embroidery, the 
work must begin on the upper surface without a knot, 
and as the work goes on the short end left must be 
covered. In finishing off, the needle must be passed 
several times backward and forward very close together, 
and the thread cut off on the top. L. HIGGIN. 
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HAMERTON’S “LANDSCAPE.” 


THE many who, with ourselves, have looked forward 
eagerly to the publication of this new work by the accomplished 
author of ‘* Etching and Etchers”’ and ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,’’ we 
venture to think, will derive much satisfaction from a perusal of the 
splendid quarto now that it has at last appeared. There will 
be no disappointment if the contents are accepted for what they 
are—however much it may be wished that the materials, and per- 
haps the treatment of them might have been somewhat different. 
What Mr. Hamerton has given us in this volume is worthy of 
his reputation as an original observer, a charming writer and as 
an art critic of the first order. He does not offer a treatise on 
landscape painting, either from the technical or the esthetic 
side, nor does he aim to give exclusively a treatise on landscape 
in nature. The dominant idea of the book, he tells us, is the 
influence of natural landscape upon man. But even within 
these limits, he has imposed upon himself no slight restriction 
by the knowledge that much of his ground has already been 
covered by Ruskin. ‘‘ The existence of ‘Modern Painters’” he 
says, with characteristic frankness, ‘‘ has sometimes caused me 
to treat a subject very briefly.’’ It seems to us that he exagger- 
ates the importance of the circumstance. 

The illustrations of the book contribute so largely to its inter- 
est that we offer no apology for devoting to them much of the 
space at ourcommand. They are not only, as a rule, very good 
in themselves, but in most cases have intimate connection with the 
text. They consist of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, 
photogravures, heliogravures and photo-engravings. No one 
knows better then the author of ‘‘ The Graphic Arts” how to 
avail himself of the various photographic processes. Their 
resources and limitations are little understood, and Mr. Hamer- 
ton, taking as an example the reproduction in the book of a 
pen drawing by George Reid, the Scottish academician, by 
Amand-Durand—really converting it into an etching—serves a 
good end in explaining to the public just how much such a re- 
production is ‘‘a mechanical affair done by a photographic ap- 
paratus,”’ and how much is dependent on individual skill. As no 
little curiosity as to the modus operandi has been excited by the 
marvellous facsimiles of valuable etchings produced by this 
Amand-Durand process, what our author says on this subject 
will be read with interest, although we must warn the reader 
that he does not tell the whole story: 

‘* Photography simply serves to transfer the drawing to a 
sensitized gelatine film on a copper plate. M. Amand-Durand 
then washes out the gelatine from the lines, and bites the plate 
exactly as an etcher does. In case of necessity he retouches the 
lines with the burin or point, being himself an accomplished en- 
graver. To describe one of these etchings asa ‘ photograph’ is to 
convey a false impression to the uninitiated. It is an etching 
drawn by Mr. Reid, traced by photography, and etched by Am- 
and-Durand. It is not even reduced by photography, as the 
etching is the exact size of the original. Nor has Amand- 
Durand anything to do with the photographic part of the work, 
which is done for him by an ordinary photographer ; he is purely 
an etcher and engraver. The truest statement of the case is 
that, the so-called ‘ heliogravure’ is an etching, and just as much 
an etching as an original copper by Rembrandt, the only differ- 
ence being that it is drawn by one artist and bitten by another. 
Photography only serves as a convenient intermediary between 
the two artists by giving a tracing of peculiarly accurate kind.” 

Much less is the reproduction of a painting by photogravure 
‘*a mechanical affair done by a photographic apparatus.” It 
is common, we know, for agents of subscription books and 
others, to laud the photogravure representations of pictures as 
absolute facsimiles. They are nothing of the kind. Photog- 
raphy in such cases gives only the basis of the finished plate. 
As in the photogravure of ‘‘ The Farm-yard,”’ by Samuel Palmer, 
in the volume before us, comparatively little of the surface of the 
plate is left untouched. In this admirable illustration, there 
came out ‘‘hardly a trace of sky, except two very faint streaks 
of cloud near the building ;” some of the details were unsound 
and broken up, so that they wanted massing ; others had dis- 
appeared and had to be restored. Besides this, the whole tonic 
scheme of the drawing was upset, because the values of the 
yellows and blues were reversed, In the same way we can well 
believe that Dawson’s heliogravure of the windmill by Linnell, 
‘*cost much labor of a pure artistic kind,” and that the helio- 
gravure from Macculloch’s picture ‘‘ The Silver Strand, Loch 
Katrine,’’ was ‘carefully worked upon by Mr. C. O, Murray, 
owing much to his patience and skill.” 

Among the finest of the photogravure reproductions are a 
‘“Woodland Landscape,” by Hobbema, John Van _ Eyck’s 
‘* Vierge au Donateur,” in the Louvre, with its combination of 
architecture and landscape so beautiful that it has been imitated 
in reality; Gustave Guillaumet’s ‘‘ Evening Prayer in the 
Sahara,”’ in the Luxembourg, a remarkable illustration of the 
effect of figures in flat landscape; and ‘* The Wave,” by Cour- 
bet—a splendidly forcible picture of the rush and tumble of 
mighty billows breaking upon the shore. This reproduction—with 
its marvellously breezy sky and general feeling of atmosphere—is 
a veritable triumph of the combination of the mechanical and 
the artistic, and is not to be equalled by either pure etching or 
engraving, however fine. Compare it with the careful line-en- 
graving, by Mr. Barchard, of Turner's ‘‘ Fishing Boats,” with its 
tumultuous but unimpressive sea, Another triumph of photo- 
gravure—or heliogravure it may be—is the reproduction of 
‘* Mantes la Jolie,” which gives the quality of Corot's manner of 
painting with a fidelity which cannot be approached by burin 
or needle, It is interesting to compare the treatment of foliage 
in this plate with that of Harpignies in the etching by Greux of 
‘* The Seine near the Bois de Boulogne.” The two methods of 
reproduction suit exactly the styles of the two great Frenchmen, 
whose works show alike a remarkable love for nature, althou; gh 
that of Harpignies lacks the poetic feeling of the w ork of Corot. 
Another pair of landscapes we select for contrast—this time of 
subject rather than treatment—are E. P. Brandard’s etching of 
‘* Chiselhurst Common” and Yon’s etching of a bit of marshland 
near the French coast. The former is a charming pastoral—the 
rendering of which we should prefer if the sky were less labored, 
although the treatment permits of a skilful arrangement of dark 
trees against a light sky, and light trees against a dark sky—with 
cottage, sheep and figures in the approved English method. The 
other is drearily impressive, with its stagnant pool and rushes in 
the foreground and its solitary peasant standing out against the 
lowering sky. Both plates are well etched, delicacy and vigor be- 
ing their respective characteristics. 


That landscape in reality is not what it seems to be, is amusingly _ 


illustrated by two sketches of the same scene drawn by Mr. 
Hamerton at different periods of his life. One shows the head 
of Loch Arne, drawn quite innocently by the boy of fifteen in the 
belief that it was fairly true. It shows the incredible exaggera- 
tion to which enthusiasm, entirely devoid of science, so readily 
and naturally attains. The other is a recent and truthful draw- 
ing of the same, showing how much increase of knowledge 
diminishes grandeur of impression. Turner, it is well known, 
wilfully departed from the facts in topography. A sketch is 
given showing, by a dotted line, the artistic exaggeration of a 
Welsh mountain view by which that erratic genius avoids the 


monotony of a long slope by inventing variations, and to escape 
the monotony of the foreground he inserts an imaginary castle. 
‘* Lucerne,” a charming drawing by Turner, reproduced by photo- 
gravure, is givenasanexample of military architecture following 
the form of a hill and crossing a river. The author has compared 
this drawing with a photograph of the same view, taken from 
the same spot, and notes the extreme ingenuity in disguising 
the unpicturesqueness of obtrusively ugly materials. The towers 
are picturesque in reality, but not quite so much so as Turner 
has made them, and the ordinary Swiss houses in towns, which 
are dreadful structures, are made at least interesting, by hints 
of their real character, in gables, large roofs and numerous 
windows. But of course there is a vast difference between the 
changing of the face of nature by the intelligence of art and 
the misrepresentation of it through want of knowledge. 

A mezzotint of Turner’s ‘St. Denis,” made for ‘‘ The Rivers 
of France,” is given, but it is so blurred and generally unsatis- 
factory that we cannot believe that the fastidious painter allowed 
it to pass without important proof corrections. An excellent 
example of mezzotint is a landscape and cloud by Girtin, en- 
graved by S. W. Reynolds. 

As we have said before, the illustrations of the book are as a 
whole very good. Unfortunately, they do not fully represent 
either the phenomena of nature or the labors of the most 
celebrated landscape-painters ; nor do they even attempt to rep- 
resent the latter in any proportionate way. Mr. Hamerton 
admits all this in his charmingly naive way, but does not seem 
to think it necessary to explain away these quite serious faults 
of omission. The selections could hardly be more arbitrary. 
Turner is represented by seven pictures. But of Claude—of 
whose reputation he was so envious—there is nothing that can 
be called an example : merely a reproduction by photogravure— 
admirable it is—of an unimportant wash drawing, introduced to 
illustrate the effect of a landscape seen between columns of 
severe architecture, closing in the view as in a frame. No 
example whatever is given of Poussin, none of Salvator Rosa, 
none of Ruysdael, nor of Constable, nor even of Rousseau. Not 
enough is made of Titian, the earliest of the great masters in 
landscape ; but the one drawing reproduced of his—it is of the 
Virgin and Child, and illustrates well Titian’s manner of com- 
bining figure and landscape when both are important—this is 
very fine. There ate no special studies of cloud forms or rocks 
or foliage. The only thing suggesting that Mr. Hamerton ever 
imagined that something of the kind might be sought in a 
profusely illustrated work on landscape, is a solitary study of 
birch trees by Mr. Slocombe. 

So we have to end this notice as we began it, with the ex- 
pression of the belief that the contents, taken for what they 
are, will prove very delightful, however much the reader may 
wish that Mr. Hamerton had chosen to have them somewhat 
different. Of the paper, printing and general ‘‘ get up” of the 
book one cannot speak too highly. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are 
the American publishers. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE, a biog- 
raphy written by their son, Julian Hawthorne, and published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., is as interesting as a novel. With the 
perfect frankness of one who has nothing to conceal, and with a 
simplicity well fitting his theme, the author lays open to the world 
in these two charming volumes the career of one of the best and 
most amiable of American gentlemen who have graced the 
world of letters. The literary quality of the epistles Hawthorne 
wrote to his sister Louisa, from college, gives but little promise 
of what was to be expected of the future author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter ;” but in one respect, certainly, they point unmistakably to the 
child as father of the man, and that is in the youngster’s utter igno- 
rance of the value of money. He never wanted money except to 
spend, and once in the country, where there were no shops, he re- 
fused to take some that was offered him, because he could not spend 
it immediately. Writing to his sister he says: ‘‘ though I am ex- 
tremely prudent, I always feel uneasy when I have any cash in 
my pocket.” The story of his romantic courtship is one of the 
most charming chapters. His love-letters are models of delicacy 
and tenderness. The future wife of Hawthorne, painted ‘en 
amateur,” and need we wonder that he was an enthusiastic 
critic of her work? He writes to her : 

. . + ‘You cannot think how much delight those pictures 
you are painting are going to give me. I never owneda picture 
in my life ; yet pictures have been among the earthly possessions 
(and they are spiritual possessions too) which I most coveted. 
They will be incomparably more precious to me than all the pro- 
ductieen of all the painters since Apelles. When we live in our 
own house we will paint pictures together—that is, our minds and 
hearts shall unite to form the conception, to which your hand 
shall give external existence. I have often felt that I could be a 
painter, only I am sure that I could never handle a brush; now 
you will show me the images of my inward life, beautified and 
etherealized by the admixture of your own spirit. I think that | 
shall get these two pictures put into mahogany frames, because 
they will harmonize better with the furniture of our parlor than 
gilt frames would.” 

This is the ecstasy of the critic before he saw the pictures. 
What must it have been when they were finished and put in 
the ‘mahogany frames” which were to harmonize ‘‘ with the 
furniture of our parlor”? The letter reads as if it might have 
been written yesterday. Perhaps more charming even than 
Hawthorne’s letters to his bride are the letters which, later, Mrs. 
Hawthorne writes from her home in Lenox to her mother. 
What delightful pictures she presents of perfect conjugal happi- 
ness and family unity. ‘‘ When we live in our own house, we 
will paint pictures together,” wrote the young lover. They did, 
indeed, and they lived them, ‘They were lovers until the end. 

In reading the portion of the book relating to Hawthorne's 
early literary work, we are shocked to find what a “ fraud” was 
dear ‘Peter Parley,” the friend and schoolroom solace of 
our childhood. To think that Hawthorne should have written 
what 4e took credit for! But so itis. Thus are our idols shat- 
tered. In the volume before us is the letter in which S, G. 
Goodrich invites Hawthorne to write 6co duodecimo pages 
for $300, and coolly tells him ‘it would have to go in old Par- 
ley’s name.” J. Gaylord Clark, another employer of the young 
genius, magnanimously tells him that he need not be at the pains 
to send his MS. by messenger, for ‘‘I shall never heed postage 
in your case.” This was before the success of ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter” and ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables,” after which 
Hawthorne was paid, what in those days must have been thought, 
very liberally. To read of Hawthorne in connection with the 
Civil War seems to bring him very near to our day. He was a 
strong Union man, but he did not dare to count on the preserva- 
tion of the Union. ‘I hope,” he used to say, ‘‘that we shall 
give them a terrible thrashing, and then kick them out.” He died 
before the close of the war—in April, 1864. His gentle and de- 
voted wife survived him seven years. 

The author of this biography has been severely criticised for 
publishing a portion of his father’s diary, giving a not very 
flattering picture of Margaret Fuller. We can hardly join in this 
censure. Hawthorne was a good judge of character, and there is 
no reason to doubt that his estimate of this absurdly over-rated 
woman, whom he knew well, was perfectly just. He says: ‘She 
was a great humbug—of course with much talent and much 
moral reality, or else she could never have been so great a humbug. 
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THE ART AMATEUR 


But she stuck herself full of borrowed qualities, which she chose to 
provide herself with, but which had no root in her.” Her inor- 
dinate vanity led her to marry Ossoli, the so-calle sd Italian noble— 
a handsome man, but an ignorant boor, whose brother, the Mar- 
quis, was a bricklay er, and he himself had been a servant. It was 
time the bubble was pricked, and Mr. Julian Hawthorne is to be 
thanked for having done it so neatly, 


THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE. 


THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES of Choice Books 
cf American Literature, begun by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 
issued at a dollar a volume, promises to be delightful material 
for the small, top shelves of the library, The form is convenient 
for the pocket, and the printing and the smooth cloth binding ‘‘ ina 
style which aims to preserve the traditions of Aldus and Pickering,” 
are neat and attractive. We could wish, however, that the pub- 
lishers would find a way of putting the sheets closer together, so 
that, when the book opens, the reader will not catch the forbidding 
glimpse of the pasted back. ‘* Marjorie Daw and Other Stories,” 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden,” by 
Charles Dudley Warner, are the first of the series. It is pleasant 
to meet these old friends. What an amusing paradox is involved in 
the conclusion of the opening sentences of the last named author : 
‘* The love of dirt is among the earliest of passions, as it is the 
latest. Mud-pies gratify one of our first and best instincts. So 
long as we are dirty we are pure.” Of course dirt and earth are 
very different things, but the purpose of Mr. Warner to attract 
the attention of the reader from the outset is cleverly secured all 
the same. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, in the ninth and tenth volumes show no 
falling off in interest. The selections are uniformly excellent. 


A MATTER OF TASTE, by George H. Picard, pub- 
lished by White, Stokes & Allen, is called a novel, but it is 
really little more than a sketch of social experiences of an 
American family in Europe. The little book is well written, 
and is embellished with several charming wood-cuts, in miniature, 
of picturesque views of Venice. 


ON THE FRONTIER, by Bret Harte, is the title of a 
charming little pocket volume, from the press of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., containing the stories ‘‘ At the Mission of San Carmel,’ 
‘*A Blue Grass Penelope” and ‘Left out on Lone Star 
Mountain,” which all appeared originally, if we mistake not, in 
the New York Sun. 


THE catalogue of the thirty-first exhibition of the Bos- 
ton Art Club, held recently in that city, has for a frontispiece a 
charming photogravure of ‘*The Return from the Pasture,” a 
beautiful and characteristic canvas by Charles Sprague Pearce. 
The picture is an ‘‘ upright,” with the line of the horizon very 
high and a comely French peasant girl leading a spotted cow. _ It 
would have been well if the catalogue editors had been satisfied 
with this single illustration. The pen-drawing ‘‘ process” repro- 
ductions are uninteresting in subject and, for the most part, 
poorly executed. 


STOPS, OR HOW TO PUNCTUATE, published by J. H 
Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia, is a reprint from the English edi- 
tion. The subject is one about which there will always be more 
or less disagreement among editors ; but we think Mr, Allardyce, 
who puts forth this quite attractive little handbook, will find the 
majority with him in his conclusions in regard to the mooted 
points he discusses. For our own part, we object to very hard 
and fast rules for pun tuation—especially as to the comma, which, 
we think, should be used generally to make pauses only where the 
writer would naturally make them in conversation. Close punctu- 
ation is rather worse, perhaps, than insufficient punctuation. Mr. 
Allardyce would have made more valuable his examples of the 
proper use of stops if he had let the names of the writers accom- 
pany the quotations. The publishers of the above send, in thin 
ng “Ig form, a reprint of ‘*‘No Sect in Heaven,” verses by 

Mrs. E. H. J. Cleveland, doubtless pleasing to the popular taste, 
but of no particular merit. 


THE pretty combination of a large silk-fringed 
holiday card and a pamphlet of appropriate verses, introduced a 
year or more ago by Messrs, White, Stokes & Allen, has evidently 
taken the popular fancy ; for the enterprising publishers continue, 
with the assistance of Susie B. Skelding, to bring out additions 
to the series with the approach of each holiday season. ‘* Easter 
Bells” has an attractive front cover of lilies on a silver ground, 
and inside are found colored designs of pansies, anemone, 
hepatica, daffodils and narcissus, with the acc ompaniment of some 
agreeable verses by Helen Jackson. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN AND WOMEN, and 
Some Wives of Great Men, by Laura C. Holloway, published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, is a pretentious volume, which has been on 
our table for some months, waiting the attentions of the reviewer. 
To tell the truth, we have been hoping, in mercy, to be able to mod- 
ify, in some degree at least, our first impression, that it is a very 
trashy production. But this unfavorable impression, we regret to 
say, is by no means toned down by a second perusal of Mrs, 
Holloway’ s book. An idea of the arrangement of the materials 
and its historical value may be formed by a single example. 
Starting with a frontispiece of ‘* Mary and the Child Jesus” we 
are given, in succession, portraits of the mothers of Mendelssohn, 

Napoleon, St. Augustine, Lincoln, Wesley, ‘* the Gracchi,” Lu- 
ther and Goe the. The style is wholly devoid of literary grace 








OBITER DICTA is the modest title of a charming little 
volume of essays published by Charles Scribner's Sons. The 
author's name is not given, but he is evidently no novice with the 
pen. His style is vigorous and graceful, and his criticisms are 
pungent and si holarly. The essay on ** Truth Hunting” is par- 
ticularly good. 


THAT discriminating English art critic, P. G. Hamer- 
ton, draws freely on the resources of this country for his writers 
and illustrators. In the prospectus of The Portfolio, of which 
he is editor, the list of American contributors for 1885 includes 
Joseph Pennell, the etcher, Dr. Waldstein, who writes on 
Greek portrait sculpture, and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, who 
is to notice in the magazine the life and works of Hans Makart. 
In his sumptuous ‘* Landscape,” just published by Macmillan & 
Co., Mr. Hamerton has availed himself not only of the needle 
of Joseph Pennell, but of that, too, of Stephen Parrish. 


EASTER was duly celebrated by the issue by Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. of their usual variety of picture cards for the 
season. Many are charmingly printed on satin, with the floral 
and other suitable emblems introduced with much taste. The 
I-nglish specimens sent by Raphael Tuck & Sons are no less beau- 
tiful, especially those with landscape subjects. We might be 
spared, however, such a grammatical eccentricity as is found in 
the line : 

‘*Qn this bright morn, while heaven and earth rejoices !” 


Greatment of the Designs. 


THE COLORED PLATE. 

THE portrait plaque with floral border, by Dora 
Wheeler, may be painted in mineral or oil colors, or may be treated 
simply as a picture, with the floral border omitted, and framed 
in the usual way. 

For painting in mineral colors, begin by sketching in the out- 
line of the head with a sharply-pointed hard lead-pencil. Secure 
this by a light tracing in flesh red diluted with water. Now put 
in the background, having previously marked off the oval for the 
border, Paint this ground with grass green shaded with brown 
green. After this proceed to paint the hat and dress. For these, 
use orange red in the high lights and shade with iron violet. 
The feather is painted with orange yellow and brown green. In 
painting the white collar leave out the general mass of white 
and shade it with a little delicate gray, made with black and sky 
blue, in the half tints, putting in the spots which indicate the pat- 
tern with deep red brown, Next, paint the hair, using yellow 
brown for the first wash, and in the highest lights. Shade this 
with sepia and black, using a small pointed brush for the fine 
touches where the hair meets the forehead. Lastly, take up the 
face. Wash this in with a local tint made with ivory yellow and 
flesh red, No. 2. Mix these in the proportions of one part of red 
to two of yellow. Cover the whole face at once, and let it dry, 
blending with a small brush. Then proceed to work in the shad- 
ow, which is painted with equal parts of flesh red, No. 2, ivory 
black and sky blue. With a small brush which is not too moist 
put in the details, using this same tint with a little more red, and 
less blue for the shadows over the eyes, under the lip, chin, nose 
and ear. Blend these details very little, trying to keep the form 





DECORATION FOR A CIGAR-CASE, 


of each shadow, For the lips use a little deep red brown, and 
shade with iron violet, a tone of black mixed with the deep red 
brown, A very little of the latter may be added to the cheeks be- 
fore finishing. The eyebrows are painted with yellow brown, 
and shaded with black, and the eyes themselves with sepia for the 
iris and black in the pupil. The whites are left clear and shaded 
delicately with sky blue and black. Paint the flowers in the bor- 
der with jonquil yellow, shading them with a little iron violet. 

To paint this design in oil colors, after marking off carefully 
the border, lay in first a general tone of bac kground, covering the 
whole border with it, leaving the flowers to be put in afterward 
when this ground is dry. For this tone use bone brown, burnt 
sienna and ivory black. While this is drying, lay in the back- 
ground behind the head. Paint this background with white, Ant- 
terwerp blue, yellow ochre, burnt sienna and ivory black, —s 
madder lake in the cooler touches. Before putting in the flesh, 
is always best to lay in the general effect of all the surrounding 
Paint the cap and dress with bone brown, burnt sienna and ivory 
black for the deep tones, using yellow ochre, white, light red anda 
little ivory black for the light touches. For the hair, use yellow 
ochre, white, light red, ivory black and raw umber, adding per- 
manent blue in the half tints, and burnt sienna in the shadow. 
The white collar is laid in with a general tone of light warm 
gray, made with white, ivory black, yellow ochre, permanent blue 
and burnt sienna. The high lights are put on afterward and are 
made with yellow ochre, white and a very little ivory black. The 
dark spots representing the pattern are made with bone brown, 
burnt sienna and ivory black. Where these meet the white col- 
lar they should be softened by an intermediate tint of gray, made 
with ivory black, white and light red. To paint the flesh, for the 
local tone, use silver white, yellow ochre, madder lake and co- 
balt, qualified by a little raw umber and ivory black. Paint the 
shadows with light red, madder lake, white, raw umber, cobalt 
and ivory black. In the deep accents, as under the chin and over 
the eyes use burnt sienna in place of light red. Paint 
the lips with madder lake, vermilion, light red, raw umber 
and a little ivory black, for the general tone, adding cobalt 
in the shadews, and yellow ochre in the under lip, In 
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painting the flowers of the border use medium cadmium 
white, ivory black and light red in the general tones, adding 
burnt sienna and raw umber in the shadows. The highest lights 
are painted with light cadmium and white, qualified by a touch of 
ivory black. For the leaves, use.permanent blue, white, yellow 
ochre, raw umber, ivory black and burnt sienna. In painting 
these leaves and flowers use the dry background, do not leave a 
hard outline but mix a little of the ground tone and soften the 
edges of the flowers while wet into the background in this way. 


SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

PLATE 435-—Panel—* White Oleander”’—for wood 
carving. 

Piate 436.—Dessert-plate design—‘ Morning Glo- 
ries.” For pink morning glories use carmine No, 1, Paint deli- 
cately, using for dark touches or shading a little deep purple. Use 
deep golden violet for the purple variety, shading with the same. 
A little deep purple may be added for the lines of deeper color, 
Mix a small quantity of blue with golden violet for the pale bluish 
flowers, shading with the same. The long tubes may be most 
delicately shaded with a little mixing yellow and brown green 
mixed. The calyxes are to be painted with grass green. Mixing yel- 
low may be added to grass green for some of the leaves ; deep 
blue to grass green for others ; shade with brown green and a lit- 
tle deep blue added, Outline with deep purple and brown, No, 17, 
mixed. 

Plate 437.—Simple design for a brass plaque, the 
first hammered work done by a pupil of the Cincinnati Art 
School. Ihe centre, after being beaten finto slight relief, was 
etched, by which means only can the fine lines and markings be 
perfectly represented. To etch repoussé work, heat the plate on the 
top of a stove till the etching wax will flow freely over the part to be 
covered. When cold, draw the lines with an etching needle ; 
then paint with raw, or almost raw nitric acid, going over the 
work again and again. In ten minutes the lines will be eaten to 
a sufficient depth. 

Plate 438.— Suggestions and designs for art metal 
work. 


Plates 439, 440 and 441.—Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needlework at South Kensington for doilies, a 
chair-back and a newspaper-rack. 


FIGURE DESIGNS. 

OF the three designs on page 133 the first two will be 
very pretty painted on leather in opaque water-colors for a gentle- 
man’s note-case, 

Kid, canvas or heavy white or brown linen duck may be used, 
if preferred, and the painting may be done in oil colors ; or, if on 
linen, tapestry dyes put on with small brushes may be employed. 
In the first design the figures have light and dark brown hair, 
with wings of silvery white shaded with dove color, and the drap- 
eries are respectively pale pink and creamy white. Vines and foli- 
age of delicate warm green surround the figures, while directly 
behind the heads is seen a tone of warm blue sky. 

In the second design one of the figures has bright yellow and the 
other reddish gold hair. The draperies are respectively very light, 
delicate lemon, yellow and pale bluish violet. The wings are 
iridescent and gauzy in effect, being transparent pinkish gray 
with faint blue yellow and green touches. These designs would 
be very pretty, if enlarged and painted on fine white gros-grain 
silk for a bride's sachet or robe de nuit case—novelties which are 
now considered quite indispensable. The sachet, when made up, 
is lined with white quilted satin into which is sewed some fine 
violet or heliotrope sachet powder. When closed, the top of the 
sachet folds entirely across, like a book, and the designs are paint- 
ed on the top and bottom. 

The third design on page 133 may be used for a variety of dec- 
orative purposes with good effect, but is specially suitable for the 
outside of a blotting-case, which may be of heavy linen bound with 
Russia leather, or entirely of the leather. The blotting-paper, cut 
the same size, is tied inside witha silvercord. Make the children's 
draperies white, pale pink and light blue; the background faint 
vray green, suggesting distance, The foreground isa very light and 
warm green, while the grapes are purple and red. The colors of 
the hair are, respectively, light brown, yellow and dark chestnut. 

Ihe design on this page for a gentleman's cigar-case may be re- 
duced in size for a cigarette case It can also be painted on the out- 
side of a case for nailimplements. These cases are made as dainty 
as possible, of fine, white wood, « elluloid, kid or leather. Give the 
little cupid dark hair, and paint a tone of warm gray behind for a 
background, suggesting the canvas of a tent. The little figures in the 
audience must be very ‘light in color and suggestive in treatment. 
Phe ball is light blue with pink and yellow markings. A gold line 
forms a sort of frame to the whole, around which twines a little 
vine of delicate green. 


Or the two figure designs given on page 112 in 
the April number, the first (hunting scene) would be charming 
painted on fine leather, silk or canvas, for the cover of a port- 
folio for writing-paper. It may be enlarged to any size desired, 
and painted with either oil or water-color. Thick white 
ribbed linen lined with silk or satin makes a_ beautiful and 
dainty writing-book for a lady’s boudoir. This is painted with 
tapestry dyes used in the manner of transparent water-colors. 
Ihe border has a ground of gold with the ornament monochrome, 


a in simple tints of red, brown, or blue with white. ‘The 
aog, birds, rabbit and lamb are in natural cotors, The interior 
or main design has a blue sky, very delicate green gray foliag 

while the fair little golden-haired children hove draperies of a 
for the standing figure, and white for the sitting one. In the 


distance a strip of blue water is painted darker than the sky. The 
other design on the same page would be appropriate for the out- 





side of a handkerchief case or box for laces and ribbons. The 
handkerchief case is made of silk orsatin in the form of a sachet, 
and may be of very delicate blue or pure white. The box for 


laces and ribbons is made of fine white wood or may be covered 
with silk or satin. The design is painted only on the top, The 
wild roses are pale pink with yellow stamens in the centre, and 
the leavesa warm, light green. <A few delicate grasses are painted 
in lightly, with a fine pointed brush. A spray of blue forget-me-nots 
forms a wreath above the little girl who wears a dress of white 
tied with a blue ribbon sash, and a little pale yellow bonnet is 
perched on her light brown hair. If a white ground is selected, 
put in a few suggestions of sky around the figure. Use opaque 
water-colors for. painting. 


CASSELL’S Magazine advises short women to “ abjure 
checks and have no straight draperies but rather diagonal ones. 
Dark colors are better than light. Bright colors introduced as 
waistcoats and fronts of dresses diminish the apparent bulk, but 
take care that the addition is made considerably narrower at the 
waist. Never have an all-round basque toa jacket if the hips are 
unduly large, but cut it up at both sidesand back. Trim the front 
horizontally with a drooping bow, where possible. The skirt 
drapery should begin where the bodice ends. Many seams ina 
bodice diminish its apparent size, and the higher you place the 
sleeves, and the lower the breast-plaits, the better. Avoid also 
short skirts, and wear trains wherever it is feasible. Folds and 
plaits are suitable on skirts, and the less trimming above the face 
in bonnets for broad physiognomies the better.” 








Correspondence. 


THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF PRACTICAL 
DECORA TION. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected for furnishing 
readers of The Art Amateur with the best practical assistance in 
house decoration upon the following terms, the fee in every case 
to be prepaid : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling and for 
painting wood-work, with directions regarding carpets and win- 
dow draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and ceiling, and 
patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with samples of 
proper materials for window draperies and portiéres, and sample 
of carpet, where rugs are not used, with full directions as to ar- 
rangement, $10 per room. 

For bachelors’ apartments, or a small ‘‘ Flat’’ of, say, seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 


” 


wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive 
‘*flats” where considerable outlay is contemplated, special 
charges will be made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing 
of single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city resi- 
dences, or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, de- 
signs, specifications and estimates will be furnished, with com- 
petent superintendence if required, the charges in each case to 
be proportionate to the service rendered. 

In cases where samples of draperies or carpets are sent to per- 
sons at a distance, in connection with the color treatment of a 
room, it is understood that the samples will be matched as closely 
as possible. In some cases, perhaps, the same matevial may be 
found, but this must necessarily be infrequent. The same rule 
applies to samples of paper hangings. 

We are ready at all times to supply the materials indicated by 
samples sent, such as wall papers, window draperies, portiéres or 
carpets, and merely a nominal charge, to cover incidental ex- 
penses, will be made for purchasing the same. 

Orders to purchase must be accompanied with a statement of 
the quantity of material required, and in the case of wall papers, 
window or door draperies, actual drawings with accurate meas- 
urements of the walls and openings should be sent. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs 
and carpets, ornaments and bric-i-brac—indeed, everything re- 
quired to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for 
a single room or an entire house. 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and 
samples with price attached, and when the quantity of a material 
required is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay 
for the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
purchasing department is conducted for the convenience of our 
readers, and it must distinctly be understood that we can incur no 
pecuniary risk in the matter. 





REMOVABLE DECORATIONS. 


Sir: I have lived abroad for some years and have 
picked up articles of various kinds—mostly portable. I now pur- 
pose furnishing an apartment, simply, but artistically, as 1 do 
not desire to spend a large sum, I have now a Turkish rug, in 
which red and blue predominate, and furniture covered with peacock 
blue fancy silk goods, but the effect is too striking and uniform. 
Can you suggest curtains and mantel drapery likely to counteract 
this effect? Would it be well to have portiéres and window 
curtains different ? (2) As the family is liable to change apart- 
ments and we do not wish to go to the expense of painting and 
papering, can you suggest some way to cover large expanses of 
wall, so as to form a good background for etchings, engravings, 
statuettes, etc.? Of course, it must be portable. (3) In the din- 
ing-room there is old carved Flemish furniture. What kind of 
rug, portiére and curtains do you recommend ? (4) How would 
you decorate the curtains of a square ante-room? Would 
Japanese ornaments be appropriate? (5) In the first bedroom 
is a carved walnut bedstead, very like in form to the Archbishop 
De Gondi’s bed, illustrated in The Art Amateur last November. 
Piease suggest bed, window and wall hangings. 

T. C. S., Brussels. 

(1) Forthe room containing red and blue Turkish rug, and furni- 
ture covered with peacock blue silk, we suggest curtains of 
material of dull greenish old gold, approaching golden olive in 
tone, framed on all sides with the same material as the chair cov- 
erings (peacock blue) or something similar in color. They may 
be of silk, satin or such other rich fabric as you may please. 
Line them with plain (unfigured) pale primrose colored India silk. 
The peacock border at the top of the curtain should be as wide 
again as at the sides, and the bottom as wide again as. the top. 
The mantel draperies should be of the same combination as the 
curtains. The portiéres should be entirely different. Antique 
cachemere or Daghestan rugs would do, provided dull red pre- 
dominates in the same ; or any large brocade patterned tapestry 
of French or English manufacture—sombre in tone, and, if possi- 
ble, with red ground, If rugsare used no lining is needed ; but 
if the other material is adopted, the porti¢res must be made double 
so as to show the pattern on both sides, Such tapestry can be 
bought for from $5 to $12 a yard, 50 inches wide. 

(2) A good portable wall covering might be made of a dull 
toned India silk, or one of the French or English imitations, prop- 
erly gathered at intervals and lined if desired. It should be 
made up in sections of a size to suit your convenience. Rings 
should be provided, and the hanging, which is easily suspended 
from movable screw-hooks (brass), can be put up or removed 
at little trouble. The hem should be quite deep, and might be 
finished with a silk fringe—say two or three inches deep. Such a 
hanging furnishes a room beautifully, and costs but little more 
than a good wall paper, and, with ordinary care, if properly made, 
would last for years. 

(3) A rich, low-toned ‘‘ Oriental red” should predominate in 
the rug, portiéres and curtains of the dining-room. If possible 
use Oriental rugs for portiéres ; or, in their place some large flow- 
ering patterned material, in, say, sixteenth century, Flemish style. 
The curtains and portiéres should be of different materials. The 
floor rug may be either Turkish, Persian or Indian, provided the 
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‘* Oriental red’’ color predominates. Any bright yellow or blue 
in the floor rug is especially to be avoided. 

(4) For the ante-room Japanese treatment would be quite ap- 
propriate. Have a dado of Japanese grass matting, four feet high, 
with ebonized or black painted moulding (chair-rail) at the top. 
Paint the surbase black—if not hard wood; and cover the wall 
from cornice to chair-rail with a Japanese printed calico, and if 
that cannot be obtained use chintz or cretonne of Japanese design. 
The hanging should be folded in plaits at intervals and confined 
at the cornice by an inch deep ebonized moulding, and at the 
dado it can be fastened behind the chair-rail. Paint the entire 
cornice black and the ceiling light ‘‘ terra cotta.” The furniture 
should be ebonized, or teak wood with black stain. Paint the 
floor, or stain it antique mahogany color, and have some small 
Japanese hemp rugs scattered about. If there are windows, 
cover them with sash curtains of thin China silk, sparsely orna- 
mented. A Japanese metal lantern hung from the ceiling would 
be a good feature. 

(5) The bed hangings should be of rich, heavy, satin-faced, 
sombre-hued material, of flowering brocade pattern of Venetian or 
Flemish sixteenth century design. The window curtains may be of 
similar material but less costly ; the wall hangings in the same 
style and dull color, but the fabric a low-priced cotton and wool 


tapestry. 


SCHEME OF COLOR FOR A HOUSE WITH A 
DARK OUTLOOK. 


Sir : what shall I do with a dining-room and library 
on the south side of the house? The walls are gray, with a blu- 
ish tint. The wood-work is white. I want brightness and life ; 
neither too cold nor too warm. In summer, the exposure is de- 
lightful, there being plenty of windows opening on a yard; but 
there is a high gray brick wall of the adjoining house at twenty 
feet distance which in winter gives both rooms a gloomy look, in 
spite of the southern exposure. I want them neither too dark 
nor too light in tone—something intermediate. What should be 
the color of the hangings and carpets ? The furniture is all old- 
fashioned mahogany and chestnut. There are two bedrooms on 
the north side furnished in red, and one on the south side in blue. 
I merely want some artistic hints as to painting the wood-work, 
as all my walls are gray throughout the house, and the effects 
must lie in the wood-work, carpets and hangings, as the furniture 
is good old solid style. Mrs, A, C., Allentown. 

For the dining-room : Tint the ceiling light terra cotta red— 
in distemper color—and paint the cornice throughout a rich old 
oak color (not dark) ; the wood-work light golden brown with the 
door panels rich russet,. The hangings may be golden brown 
or golden olive, in the carpet let ** red russet” be the predominat- 
ing color, and Jet the pattern be a small one. 

In the library, have the wood-work the same as above—tint the 
ceiling light ‘‘ old gold,” the cornice deep olive witha cove of the 
same ‘‘old red.” The hangings should be light olive ; olive and 
dull red should predominate in the carpet. : 

As to the bedrooms, have those in red with painted wood-work 
light brown olive, the door panels being a somewhat darker tone 
of the same. Forthe blue room have your wood-work a warm 
buff, the door panels a darker tone of the same. 


DRAPERIES FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED ROOM. 


SIR: I am puzzled how to drape my windows. The 
house is quite old—a solid frame of beams—raised in the good old 
days when the neighbors all came to help, anda jug of old rye 
was one of the necessary provisions. The rooms are very low 
—not above seven and a half feet—and the one in question is 
wainscoted in butternut. All the wood-work, in fact, is the same; 
but it having been painted, we could only grain in imitation. In 
trying to restore it we have simply put it in perfect repair as near 
the first intention as possible. But the room is lighted only on 
one side, first by the opening to a tiny conservatory, a space of 
five feet ; next to that a door with eight panes of glass(11 x15), 
and a window of six panes, the same size. Carpet and upholstering 
in écru and seal brown, with touches of bright cardinal here and 
there. Shall the door be treated as a portiére or a window ? and 
shall the arch be treated like a bay-window—it isnot much larger ? 
There are two other doors : What would be proper draperies for 
them ? One is small, consisting of a single butternut plank, quite 
in the corner, but opposite the front door. Shall I drape it or 
treat asa panel and decorate it? I am rather inclined to do away 
with doors as far as practicable, the house itself being rather 
small, but pleasant in itself and charmingly surrounded, with a 
family of only four to occupy it, three of whom are men. On 
one side is an alcove (library) with one window and one door. 
The prevailing colors are golden browns or brown yellows ; mat- 
ting with darkrug. I should be glad to know what colors to use 
for a screen and mantel drapery for the large room ? 

E.N. C., Battle Creek, Mich. 


(1) Shall the door be treated asa portiére or a window, and 
shall the arch be treated like a bay-window ? Answer: Hang a 
portiére before the door: it will be truerand have a more pict- 
uresque effect inthe room, Let it be one solid color of a faded 
terra cotta. Hang a piece of drapery—Japanese cretonne of dark 
écru flecked with gilt will be very good—across the arch, and allow 
it to fall on the floor on one side, caught up at the angle in a 
loose fold. (2) There are twootherdoors, What would be proper 
draperies for them ? One is small, consisting of a single butternut 
plank. Answer: Your door of one butternut plank is too good 
to be touched, but a quaint effect might be produced by painting 
on it very sketchily in light red only a spray of large blossoms, or 
a flight of swallows, running the motive diagonally across the 
door from about half-way up to within six inches from the top. 
Or, more simply still, stencilling in a line about ten inches from 
the top, and again about sixteen inches from the foot, a row of 
some little quaint designs which may be obtained all ready cut 
for the purpose at any of the Japanese stores. ‘The other door 
might have a pair of narrow portiéres, one side hanging straight, 
the other looped up. This would balance the other draperies 
suggested above. In color they might be a good clear yellow.— 
(3) What colors for ascreen and mantel drapery? Answer: 
Cover thescreen with Japanese leather paper. Warren, Fuller 
& Lange, of this city, have one very suitable—a matted gold 
ground witharunning vine of bright red blossom, with here 
and there leaves in gold brown and dark red. An effective mantel 
drapery might be obtained by using a piece of the embossed plush 
borders now made for portiéres, and edging it with a very narrow 
gold fringe. The material will be about the right breadth for 
the purpose, and, in écru ground with flowers in natural colors. 
would balance your other écru furnishing. 





TREATMENT OF A CEILING. 


Sir: A friend is finishing a first-class residence, and 
is not quite decided as to inside details in the matter of ceiling. 
The walls of the drawing-room and parlor are to be hung with 
leather paper or some other fine hangings, and the query is— 
What is the proper thing for the ceiling ? Paper in figure or plain 
tint with cornice? Or is fresco or tint preferable ? 

T. S. P., Rockville, Conn. 

Papering ceilings is not to be commended, except when 
cheap effects are desired. Your friend should use a rich 
tint, or—which is much to be preferred—some decorative orna- 


ment in keeping with the wall covering. We can supply 
designs for this—or, should you use the plain tint, would send 
a sample color for the same. In either case we shall re- 
quire a small piece of the wall covering, also information as 
to the wood used for the finish of rooms, and a rough dia- 
gram of the cornice, as guide. We could put your friend in 
possession of the information he needs so that his local deco- 
rator, if ordinarily intelligent, coud easily apply it. 


EMBROIDERING A RENAISSANCE DESIGN. 


S. K., Buffalo—The Renaissance design for em- 
broidery (Plate 433, in the April number) should be done in what 
are known as antique tints of crewel and silk with gold. The 
shading is so plainly rendered in the illustration that only the 
general treatment need be discussed. The ground, if one deter- 
mines on solid embroidery, should be laid in crewels, using, at 
least, three tints of the same color, and five would be still better. 
It is impossible to lay down any absolute rule for their use which 
must be a matter of feeling. The general scheme is, of course, 
suggested by the drawing. It will be observed that the centres of 
the flowers introduce a variety of stitches. These centres should 
be filled in and afterward over-wrought by diagonal lines couched 
down, In the central form small tinsel spangles are used, caught 
down with knot stitch. In other centres it will be seen that the 
knot stitch makes the centre of squares formed by the diagonals. 
In the open petalled flowers knot stitches, not crowded together, 
as it is customary to use them, are used in the petals. The 
leaves are in shaded olive and green crewels with reds and browns 
occasionally introduced. It is not necessary to make the flowers 
of the same color throughout, but only the same sections must be 
of the same color. Another treatment in outline stitch, for linen 
or pongee may be advantageously used. In this case the ground 
is left, and the shading only, worked in in lines following the 
curves of the flowers and leaves. 


SOME DIRECTIONS FOR CHINA-PAINTING. 
M., Binghamton, N. Y.—To paint the Bon Silene 


rose in mineral colors use carmine, but do not make the washes 
too dark. Instead of shading merely with deeper tones of the 
carmine, use a delicate gray made with apple green and carmine. 
Put the carmine on very lightly in the more delicate parts. If a 
more creamy tone still is desired, leave out the carmine entirely, 
and paint the rose with flesh red, No. 2, mixed with almost double 
the amount of ivory yellow. In shading, use a gray made with 
ivory black and flesh red. This gives more the effect of a tea-rose 
than a pink rose. In painting the sky with rosy tints at the ho- 
rizon use carmine, but with care. (2) The Lacroix mineral col- 
ors are the more generally used, but they involve the employment 
of turpentine as a medium, which the Hancock colors do not. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
SUBSCRIBER, New York.—For obvious reasons, we 
omitted to name the stationer. 


X. Y. Z., Toronto.—Your inquiries should be sent to 
The Scientific American, New York. 

F. E. W., Corning, N. Y.—So far as we know, 
wood-engraving is not taught at any school. 

M. M. J., Toledo.—Directions for painting Jacqueminot 
roses in oil were given in the Magazine last November. 

A CONSTANT READER, Davenport, Ila.—A page illus- 
tration of historical costume will be givenin the course of the 
summer. 


T. C. S., Little Valley, N. Y.—Field on “Color” is 
an English publication, hard to find in this country. Scribner & 
Welford, 745 Broadway, would import it for you. 


A. H.L., Staunton, Va.—The Fitch Kiln for firing 
small pieces of china has been highly commended by many of our 
readers. If you will write to Stearns, Fitch & Co., Albany, N. Y., 
they will send you all the particulars you need. 


R. B., St. Louis, Mo.—The only book on gilding and 
bronzing picture-frames we know of is printed by Geo. F. Nesbitt 
& Co., Pearland Pine streets, New York ; but a person who has 
used it tells us it falls far short of being all that could be desired. 


J.Q.5.—(1) A bold design of birds and flowers, admir- 
ably adapted for a fireplace facing in repoussé brass, appeared in 
The Art Amateur for June, July and August, 1881. The price of 
the three numbers is $1.05. (2) Articles on amateur photography 
appeared in The Art Amateur in May and June, 1882. 


MEMPHIS.—-(1) You will find directions for painting 
upon marble in The Art Amateur for January, 1884. (2) To paint 
in oils on satin, the pigments are first squeezed out of the 
tubes upon blotting-paper which absorbs most of the oil ; then they 
are used with turpentine in the ordinary way. 


W. E. A., Detroit, Mich_—The Lacroix colors are con- 
sidered at least equal to any other mineral colors made, and are 
perfectly trustworthy. Those which come in tubes are all ready for 
use, and need only the ordinary mixing with a little copaiba, tur- 
pentine or oil of cloves, to make the colors flow easily. 


L. E. M., College Hill, O.—The design in the cor- 
ners of your copper repoussé frame should be in proportion to that 
around the sides. In that case the design should occupy six 
inches upon the eight-inch squares of the frame. To frame oil 
paintings, it would look better not to change the color of the 
ground of the copper, but, instead of burnishing it, hammer in 
small dots. It will take from the paintings to show much bur- 
nish, 


C. W.S., Buffalo, N. Y.—The wash drawings from 
which the engravings in Harper’s and The Century are made are 
done with lamp-black and Chinese white, or Payne’s gray and Chi- 
nese white. Ordinary French or English water-color paper of 
medium quality is used. Toorougha surface is to be avoided. 
The paper is stretched on a wooden drawing-board before the ar- 
tist begins work, and when he has finished, he cuts it off the board, 
and mounts it on cardboard. Some, at least, of the artists you 
name, instead of using water-color make their pictures in black and 
white oil paint on canvas or Academy board. In either case, the 
copy is photographed down on the boxwood block ready for the 
engraver, who works with the original before him as a guide. 


A. M., Cleveland.—(1) In answer to your question in 
regard to the sale of Art work in New York, we would say that it 
depends entirely upon the merit of such work whether or not it is 
salable and brings good prices. (2) Landscapes in crayon and 
pastel are not particularly popular, though good, strong, original 
work of any kind finds recognition. Such work as you describe, 
viz., portraits of celebrities enlarged from photographs, does not 
rank as Art, and has little money value unless in special orders. 
(3) Crayons worked over solar prints are not considered artistic. 
(4) Pastel painting should not be varnished, and most artists pre- 
fer working with the fingers to the use of astump. (5) We can- 
not give information in regard to the value of the pastel work 
you mention, but would advise you to inquire of the person in 
question if you wish to learn his scale of prices. We may say, 
however, that we know his work and do not consider it first-class, 




















R. W. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.—No special “book on 
marine painting in oil” is published. 

Miss C. E. D., Tyler, Tex.—The present would be 
appropriate enough, but the subjects for the ‘* decoration of table 
napkins in Whiting’s indelible ink ” should be simple and some- 
what conventionally treated rather than of the elaborate character 
you suggest. 

S. P., Boston.—Some graceful floating figure of a 
nymph or cherub, such as is frequently given in the magazine, 
would be a suitable decoration for the banjo if the parchment 
happens to be conveniently clouded to help out the composition. 
A New York artist has used the idea with excellent effect, paint- 
ing the back of the parchment with blue, oil color, which shows 
through, making a charming sky. 


EXHIBITION DRAWING BY PUPILS. 

Sir: I wish to give an exhibition of skill in drawing, 
blackboard exercises, by the pupils of a mixed school. Can you 
suggest any class drill, or any outline of work suitable for an en- 
tertainment ? TEACHER. 

It would be interesting to the spectators, for the children to draw 
on the blackboards, or on large sheets of paper with charcoal. 
Let certain simple objects be placed in the proper light and sketched 
in directly from nature. Let them begin with simple outline 
drawings of squares, angles, balls, etc. Next, let them draw these 
objects with the forms of the shadowssimply blocked in, making 
two masses of light and shade. This, at a distance, gives a very 
strong effect and is quickly done. Another exercise is to give sim- 
ple drawings in outline of the eye in different positions : full front 
view showing the iris perfectly round, then three-quarter view, in 
which the forms all change, the iris becoming oval, to be followed 
by a profile view. These exercises illustrate an important princi- 


ple. The other features of the face may be treated in the same 
manner. Such drawings can be had in outline and should be 


committed to memory if possible, each pupil giving one view with 
explanation of its foreshortening. Order from your dealer in ma- 
terials a copy of Bargue’s studies of the human features in outline 
and shaded. It is on one large sheet of stiff paper. An article 
was published last summer in The Art Amateur, giving directions 
for the practical use of charcoal in drawing from nature. 


PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS ON GLASS. 


Sir: (1) What kind of starch is used in pasting pho- 
tographs on to convex giasses ? I have been trying to learn to 
paint them after they are pasted on and ground down. My trou- 
ble is, that the starch which I have used, as soon as it dries, glistens. 
What shall I do to prevent it? (2) Where can I buy unmounted 
photographs ? F. H. S., Athol, Mass, 

(1) Starch paste is not good to use in fastening photographs to 
convex glass. If you are painting the actual surface of the pho- 
tograph, use a fine solution of gum arabic to fasten the photo- 
graph to the glass. The best way is to apply this to the edges of 
the glass only, and float the photograph on to the convex glass, 
while it is still wet, smoothing out all creases with great care. If, 
however, you wish the photograph still more firmly fastened, wash 
the back of the photograph witha weak, clear solution of the gum 
arabic, and fasten it on smoothly tothe glass, while wet. A more 
favorite method is to soak the photograph in melted sperm, render- 
ing it semi-transparent, and giving the effect of porcelain or ivory 
While still partly wet, that is, before the sperm has dried, the 
photograph is fastened smoothly to the convex glass, but to the 
under side in this case, and another convex glass of exactly the 
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A Great Success. 
THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


** Among the new novels of the season, 


Mr. Henry F. Keenan's 


TRAJAN 


New 








must be promptly accorded the first place.’ 
York Herald. 

*“** TRAJAN’ isa classic, a real gem plucked from 
the mass of rubbish with which the bookstores are 
crowded,’'—Soston Times. 


given 
asserts, at the 
the book. . 

“Tt is much the best novel that has appeared for 
years in the English or any other language."—PAila. 
Evening Bulletin. 

“ The tale is fascinating from first to last, and will 
command attention as a work of real power.”’ 
ark (N. J.) Advertiser. 

** An exceptionally brilliant novel, not one to be for- 
gotten with the close of the season.”’ f York 
Evening Telegram. 
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same size is placed behind the photograph. The whole is now 
fastened together at the edges, and the coloris applied on the 
back of the under-glass, either oil or water-color being used. 
(2) Unmounted photographs can be had of the Soule Photograph 
Co., 338 Washington St., Boston. 


PASTEL *‘PAINTING.” 

A. T. B., Aquidneck, R. I.—The art of pastel con- 
sists in drawing with colored crayons upon paper rough enough 
to produce the proper texture. The soft crayons in sticks are ap- 
plied in the colors desired, the shadows and dark parts being gen- 
erally put in first. These tones are then united by rubbing gent- 
ly together with the finger, producing a soft and finished effect of 
modelling. No names are given to the different colors of pastel, 
as in oil painting, but the soft crayons which are imported in short 
sticks, come arranged in boxes, containing every shade of every 
color. The best come from France, and can be bought in boxes 
of small or large size. If needed for landscape only, a box can be 
bought containing such colors. If for figure painting, boxes aie to 
be had containing a small or large assortment, according to the 
price. The pleasantest paper to work on comes already pre- 
pared, with a fine, granulated surface like extremely fine sandpa- 
per. This can be bought in sheets, of a warm, yellowish gray 
tone, which serves for the half tint, at first, in laying a head. The 
fine details are put in with hard-pointed crayons, Practical art- 
icles on pastel were published in The Art Amateur in July and 
August, 1882. The numbers are out of print, and another article 
on the subject with full directions for working will be given soon. 


FLESH TINTS IN A FAIR FACE. 

L. M. A., Anderson, S. C.—Light red and emerald 
green qualified by white and a little ivory black, will make pretty 
good half tints and light shadows for a fair complexion, but are 
not good for the light tones. For the light parts of a fair face, use 
silver white, vermilion, madder lake and yellow ochre qualified by 
a little ivory black. (2) The shadows are made by combining ivory 
black in a small quantity, with yellow ochre, light red, raw umber, 
cobalt, madder lake, and whatever white is necessary. It is im- 
possible to fix the exact proportion of each color to be used in 
mixing certain tones, as this depends upon just how light, how 
dark, how warm or how cool the shadow may chance to be. Each 
artist must feel his own needs, and try to learn what color and 
quantity will supply what is wanting. For instance, if your shad- 
ow is too dark, as you Say, add more white. If too red, use less 
red, and more black. If too cool, add more yellow. If too hot 
in quality, add more cobalt. In the rich, dark accents of shadow, 
substitute burnt sienna for light red. 





PAINTING POPPIES AND CARNATIONS. 

SIR: Please give directions for painting in oil colors 
the designs of poppies and carnations found in the supplements of 
The Art Amateur. Also, give the colors used for the general 
shade tint in such a face as the ‘‘ Ideal Head.” 

Mrs, A., Liberty, Ind. 

The flowers should be made bright scarlet, deep red and dull 
pink, with touches of blue black at the base of the petals. For the 
scarlet poppies, use vermilion, white, a little cadmium and madder, 
qualified by ivory black. In shading, add raw umber and burnt 
sienna. The deep red poppies are painted with madder lake, 
ivory black and a little cobalt, adding a little cadmium in the 
brightest tones, and burnt sienna in the deeper accents. White is, 
of course, used where necessary, but the high lights are quite gray 
in quality, being made with madder lake, white, yellow ochre and 
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a little ivory black. The pink poppies are painted with madder 
lake, white, vermilion, cobalt and yellow ochre, qualified by ivory 
black. Add light red in shading. For the blue black tones use 
ivory black, permanent blue or cobalt, burnt sienna and a little 
white. The leaves of the poppy are a dull, blue green quality and 
are painted with permanent blue, white, ivory black, a little cad- 
mium and madder lake, adding burnt sienna in the shadows. The 
stems being a warmer, brighter green, substitute Antwerp blue 
for permanent blue. The carnations are creamy white, salmon 
color and deep crimson. The white ones are painted with white, 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber, ivory black, cobalt and light red. 
For the salmon colored flowers use cadmium, white, yellow ochre 
and a little madder lake, qualified with raw umber and ivory black, 
adding burnt sienna in shading. Paint the deep red carnations 
with the colors given for the deep red poppy. 

2) In painting a face such as the ‘*‘ Ideal Head” referred to, the 
general tone of shadow is laid in with yellow ochre, white, raw 
umber, ivory black, cobalt and light red, adding madder lake in 
the color tonesand burnt sienna in the warm dark accents, The 
half tint which unites this shadow to the light should be rather 
gray in quality. 


MODELLING IN CLA Y. 

M. MortTon.—There are two kinds of clay used in 
modelling. One is stoneware clay, which is most in use by sculp- 
tors, for busts and small figures. Terra cotta clay is good for 
sketches and rapid work, as it dries quickly and it is also used when 
the object is to be baked. At any pottery these clays can be ob- 
tained. No further preparation is required except that the clay 
must be kept constantly wet. After buying the quantity needed, it 
may be kept in a large stone jar or box lined with zinc, The 
necessary implements are a modelling stand with a movable top 
and a modelling board for reliefs, first of all. The tools come in 
regular sets, and comprise a pair of callipers and five other small 
wooden or wire tools. These can be bought of Ulrich, Fourth 
Avenue and Twelfth Street, or F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street. The cost is according to the quality, boxwood being 
most expensive. Sculptors use their fingers and hands more than 
tools. A very practical series of articles was lately concluded in 
The Art Amateur, on modelling in clay, in which Hartley, the 
sculptor, gives full directions for working. The series began in 
December last. 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATING. 

Str: I would like your advice about fixing 
rooms, so as to make them artistic and without 
great expense. 

(1) The dining-room is finished in white wood with black trim- 
mings, and there is a wooden cornice. Shall I paint or paper the 
walls ? Shall I stain the floor and use a rug, or carpet it? How 
shall I cover the mantel, and what shall I the windows ? 

(2) The bedrooms are finished in white wood, oiled. Please 
tell me what to get for curtains, carpets and furniture-covering ? 


three 


cosy incurring 


use for 


Mrs. B. S. W., Boston, Mass. 
(1) The ceiling may be tinted delicate sage green. Cover the 
walls with light ‘‘redcedar” colored cartridge paper. If the 
floor is of narrow boarding and in good condition, stain ita 
greenish antique oak color, and use a sombre-toned rug. If the 


floor is bad, cover it with a small figured Oriental-patterned car- 
pet, in which dull greenish blue predominates, 

(2) Cover the bedroom walls with a light ** cream” colored 
ground chintz paper, rather ** as to pattern. Let the furni- 
ture covering and the mantel and window draperies be of Eng- 
lish chintz—somewhat similar in pattern to the wall paper. 
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IS THIS A SWINDLE? 


Str: Can you inform me whether the “Kensington 
Art Co.,” of Boston, Mass., is a trustworthy firm or not? I 
have received several calls of late from ladies who had been in- 
duced to send $1 for instructions and samples of ‘‘ Kensington 
Painting” on the strength of an advertisement promising steady 
employment in the ‘‘ art.” One had received a small pamphlet 
containing instructions such as are published free in many places, 
a minute scrap of velveteen with a flower stamped thereon, 
and a chromo card to copy ; the whole outfit being worth about 
five cents. Oil-colors, brushes and designs are advertised in the 
book of instructions, and the promise is given that ‘‘ good work” 
will be remunerated at twenty-five cents per scrap, Another lady 
has received nothing for her dollar. If this is a swindle, it is a 
pity to have it in operation, as it takes the money of ladies in 
straitened circumstances who are trying to help themselves, 

Very —, re 
. G. MARSHALL, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





ANOTHER ‘‘ RUBENS. 


Str: Noticing your remark in your February number 
relative to Mr. Blaine’s supposed Rubens, I am induced to ask 
your advice. My wife has what we believe to be an original 
Rubens—“ The Reconciliation between the Romans and Sabines.” 
There is a painting of the same subject, but much larger than the 
one in my wife’s possession, listed in the catalogue of the old Pina- 
cothek, Munich, No. 249,in the Fourth, or Rubens Room, The 
painting of my wife's has been ill used, but fortunately not affecting 
the faces or figures. She has made a pretty fair copy, same size, 
which we could send to any responsible party in New York. We 
are getting old, and this picture ought to be in some gallery, or in 
the possession of one of your millionaires, Of course the copy 
wouid go with the original, if sold. MEDICUS, 

On general principles, the presumption would be that the pict- 
ure is acopy. Rubens’s paintings in his lifetime were industriously 
copied by his pupils, and now they are constantly being repro- 
duced on a smaller scale by visitors to the Pinacothek and other 
public galleries in Europe. The copy of your picture, which you 
propose to send to New York, would do nothing toward estab- 
lishing the value of your original; for, of course, it might be 
nothing but a copy of acopy. There is a reference in Smith's 
Catalogue Raisonné to such a painting by Rubens in the Escorial. 
In the latest catalogue of the old Pinacothek, No. 249 in the 
Rubens room is omitted. The painting may have been removed 
because of doubts as to its authenticity. 





HOW FAPANESE LACQUERS ARE MADE. 

S.F., Toledo, O.—Lacquer is the sap of the Rhus 
vermicifera, much cultivated in Japan. The crude lacquer is a 
viscous liquid of dirty grayish color and full of impurities, which 
are allowed to settle, and, after repeated strainings, the fine lacquer 
is stirred in the open air, to allow the superabundance of water to 
evaporate, when it assumes a brilliant dark brown color, which in 
thin layers is transparent, but in thick ones opaque. For furniture, 
a little oil of Perilla ocemoides is mixed with pure lacquer, and is 
then of a yellowish color and so transparent that the grain of the 
wood is transparent. Black lacquer is produced by simply stirring 
the crude liquid in the open air for about two days and adding a 
little water in which iron filings have been standing. Colored lac- 
quers are made by mixing with the crude liquid cinnabar, orpiment, 


red oxide of iron, Prussian blue, etc., ground very fine, and the 
mixture strained very carefully. In objects of colored lacquer 
the primary coating is smoothed and polished on a grindstone, 
two or three coats of an inferior black or colored laquer are ap- 
plied, and when dry this surface is ground with charcoal and 
water. The final coatings are carefully ground and polished with 
powdered deer horn. Gold-sprinkled lacquer is produced by sift- 
ing gold-leaf particles on a fresh coat of raw lacquer, which, when 
hard, is smoothed over and covered with a mixture of Nashiji-uru- 
shi, gamboge, and raw lacquer, which is afterward ground with 
charcoal to the required transparency, and carefully polished. 
For the commoner ware tinfoil is used, and the yellow of the 
Nashiji-urushi gives it a gold-like appearance. 





ETCHING ON GLASS. 
B. B. T., Toledo, O.—The principle of etching upon 


glass is the same as in etching on copper. The glass vessel to 
be etched should be thick but of fine quality, Cover the surface 
with a thin coat of hot melted bitumen, dipping the glass once or 
twice into a bowl containing the fluid. Scratch the design upon 
the film with a sharp steel point and pour hydrofluoric acid over 
the whole surface of the work. Let the acid do its work for two 
or three hours under exposure to the sun, and then stop out with 
Brunswick black the acid from the parts of the etching intended to 
be fine, delicate strokes. After another hour under the influence 
of the acid, stop out in the same way the portions of the etching 
intended to be of moderate intensity. For the lines intended to 
be the deepest, let the hydrofluoric acid work an hour or two 
more. You may then wash the glass clean, and you will find be- 
neath the bitumen film your etching in all its varying degrees of 
delicacy or strength. 
TO TAKE A CAST OF A FACE. 

T. B. S., Boston.—If you wish to make a plaster cast 
you should begin with a woman or a boy ; for the absence of hair 
from the face will facilitate greatly the operation. Any hair that 
may get embedded in the plaster would probably be pulled off 
when the mask is removed. In any case, the hair in all thos@parts 
which approach the face must be pushed back and plastered down 
with soap, whether it be of mustache, whiskers or beard, or only 
eyebrows. The first thing to do is to ruba little oil or pomatum 
over the skin to prevent the plaster sticking. Before covering up the 
nose and mouth insert two quills in the nostrils to allow the breath- 
ingtogo on, The mouth and eyes must be kept firmly closed, and 
every muscle of the face must be kept perfectly still. The eyes, 
of course, will appear in the mould, closed ; for they cannot be 
kept open while the wet plaster is being applied. They are after- 
wards carved in the plaster to appear as if opened. The plaster 
is easily prepared, The great need is to apply it quickly ; for if 
itis fresh and good it hardens very soon. Take a basin, two- 
thirds full of warm water, adding enough coloring matter to 
tinge it slightly. To this sprinkle in fine plaster, until it begins 
to rise above the surface, then stir with a spoon, for a few sec- 
onds, breaking up and thoroughly mixing in all lumps, and skim- 
ming off air bubbles and impurities which may appear. The plas- 
ter should be of the consistency of cream. Apply it to the face 
until it is nearly half an inch thick. It should have been said 
before that the person to be operated upon should either lie on 
his back, or be so seated that the head can be thrown well back- 
ward on a pillow. Towels must be placed tightly under the 
chin and about the hair to prevent the plaster running over. 


RARE CHINESE PORCELAINS. 


THE miserable opium wars of France and England 
against the Chinese, and the robbery of the summer palace of 
the emperor, resulted in the introduction into Europe of fine 
porcelains of a sort heretofore almost unknown, some of which 
have since found their way to this country, The Tae-ping re- 
beltion, which, in destroying the city of King-te-chin, inhabited by 
nearly two hundred thousand potters and decorators, gave a blow 
to the manufacture from which it can never recover, at the same 
time threw thousands of fine pieces, long guarded by wealthy Chin- 
ese among their treasures, into the hands of dealers. This source is 
believed to be now quite exhausted. Our American collectors are 
dependent on the sales that take place from time to time in Eu- 
rope, whence piece after piece has been brought over here, until 
now, in the opinion of one of the largest dealers, but little more 
can be looked for from that direction. Small vases, only a few 
inches in diameter, are held at hundreds of dollars ; pieces of any 
size, and showing a particularly beautiful coloring, or rich iri- 
descence, or excellent modelling, or fine painting, may be worth 
thousands. It is not without reason that they are so prized, for 
in workmanship, in material, in taste, and artistic invention, they 
are better than the best specimens of Caucasian art. A Persian 
water bottle, on the one hand, and some specimens of fine old 
Sévres, in Mr. Dana’s possession, on the other, are among the best 
things of the kind that our race can boast of. The Persian 
piece, of coarse paste-imitation porcelain, made without kaolin, 
and painted in the careless, blotty manner characteristic of their 
work, can be put beside the Chinese specimens, though distinctly 
of lower type than they; but the Sévres and the English and 
the Saxon wares cannot bear comparison with it. The Japanese 
artists of to-day, stimulated by the demand that exists for work 
that shall be frankly decorative, and free and artistic as well, and 
of which they only seem to have preserved the secret, are turning 
out work in some respects as meritorious as the old Chinese. 
But though Japanese art is founded on the Chinese, the disposi- 
tion of the people, gayer, lighter, more impressionable than that 
of their teachers, shows itself in all that they do. Their work 
lacks the stolidity, the seriousness, the importance, of the Chinese. 
It may be more amusing, but it is not so deeply interesting. It 
may be brighter, but not so rich; cleverer, but not as elegant.— 
R. RrORDAN, in Harper's Magazine. 


“LADY AMATEUR ” writes to The Artist (London) de- 
scribing a photo-tricycle upon which she seems to be making an 
artistic tour through Wales. She says : ‘‘ To begin with, there is 
a handsome tricycle, and this is fitted with a complete photo-ap- 
paratus. The reason this new patent isso much better than any- 
thing else I have seen is that atelescopic stand is fixed at one 
side of the rider, upon which is mounted the camera and lens, so 
that it is always ready for use, and remains in its place all the 
time; no delay is occasioned in adjusting the camera when a 
‘bit’ presents itself. You simply pull up your machine, expose 
the plate, and on you go again. The case Of slides is convenient 
to your hand, and in the rare instances when it is necessary for 
you to focus (for the focus should be set at a given distance be- 
fore starting) the cover of the camera forms a foc ussing cloth, 
and the glass screen is always ready in its place. I consider this 
new apparatus saves so much time that at least double the num- 
ber of views can be taken with it in a day as compared with any 
apparatus requiring adjustment, or when you are travelling with 
a party, your ‘ photographing by the way’ would be no interrup- 
tion to the general pleasure.” 
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iar to the ‘** NonPAREIL”’ 
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